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INVITATION. 

ISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departinents, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. | 


New England and Other Matters. 


HE work on the new zoo in Franklin Park, 

Boston, is nearly finished. Since it began, 
many months ago, there have been donations 
of animals and birds from all parts of the 
world, and the collection promises to be one of 
the largest and best in the country. Hereafter 
the young people of Boston and the vicinity 
will have no cause to complain that they do not 
have a chance, free of charge, to study natural 
history in its most varied and interesting forms. 
The first arrival was a black bear that came 
almost a year ago: since then, about twenty 
bears have arrived to inhabit the great bear 
pits. Many of the bears and other animals 
have been sent from the Yellowstone Park, 
where the government has extensive collections. 
An immense cage for aquatic birds is one of 
the most interesting parts of the zoo, and the 
first part to be completed and occupied. It is 
the largest bird-cage in the world. A view of 
the interior is shown this week on the cover 
of The Companion. ‘The towering iron frame- 
work, which is covered with heavy wire net- 
ting, encloses large trees, and the birds have 
much more room to fly than birds in captivity 
usually have. Among the occupants of the 
aviary are a number of water-fowl that were 
presented by Mr. John E. Thayer of Lancaster, 
Massachusetts. This collection was one of the 
earliest gifts to the zoo, and includes rare and 
valuable specimens from Australia, Japan, 
China, Egypt, India and elsewhere. The 
money for building the new zoo, and also the 
aquarium at Marine Park, South Boston, was 
bequeathed by George F. Parkman for the use 
of the park system of Boston. The aquarium, 
which was opened to the public a few days 
ago, cost a hundred and thirty-five thousand 
dollars; in its great tanks are nearly two thou- 
sand fish that represent more than a hundred 
species. 


° | 
N' )W that the United States government has 

bought, for national forest reservations, 
large tracts of land in the White Mountains, 
one of the next purchases of the kind in New 
England is likely to take in Mount Katahdin 
and the surrounding country in Maine. A bill 
for the purchase of that region was introduced 
at the recent session of Congress. Before it 
can become a law, the Maine Legislature will 
have to approve the creation of the Katahdin 
National Park, in order to avoid difficulties 
that may arise if the government decides to 
acquire the state land. The Mount Katahdin 
region is one of great natural beauties, and as 
it lies near the headwaters of both the Kennebec 
and the Penobscot, the government, in holding 
it as a national reservation, would follow the 
policy of protecting the flow of important navi- 
gable streams. + 

HE captain of a fishing schooner, to whom 

newspaper reporters went in search of 
news, recently drew from his imagination 
thrilling details of the alleged sinking of a 
schooner by a giant whale on the Newfound- 
land banks. ‘The story was published to show 
what a Yankee sailor can do when he calls his 
inventive genius into action. But fiction is 
rarely a match for the facts—if you only hunt 
far enough for the facts. There are old people 
now living in Nantucket who remember the 
survivors of the whaling-ship Essex, which 
was lost in the southern Pacific through the 
furious attacks of a maddened whale. The 
sides of the ship were stove in, and the ship 
soon sank. Some of the crew escaped in small 
boats, and made their way to the coast of South 
America. Not long ago a small Norwegian 
whaling-steamer was sunk, and all hands were 
lost, as the result of the desperate charge of a 
wounded whale. “ 

ARTFORD, Connecticut, is known as one 

of the most beautiful cities of New England. 
It is wise enough to realize that it can add 
much to its attractiveness by improving its 
water-front. There are now under considera- 
tion plans that other cities similarly situated 
might profitably study. It is proposed to 
make a narrow parkway, for fully a mile, 


lalong the shore of the Connecticut, from the 


|by Thomas Millet. 


la tub. 


| lapel. And he certainly does smell gorgepus! 


railroad bridge to the foot of State Street. Not 
only will this increase the beauty of the city 
for those who enter it or pass through it, but 
it will be a resting- and recreation-place for 
the people of the city. A broad boulevard and 
a foot-path, both bordered by shade-trees, will 
extend the length of the tract, and at the middle 
a curved bastion will be built out, to afford a 
view far up and down the river. At this point 
there will also be a large pavilion. Not far 
above the bastion will be the new club-house 
of the Hartford Yacht Club, and an equal dis- | 
tance below will be an imposing monument to | 
Thomas Hooker, the leader of the expedition 
from Massachusetts that founded the city in 


1635. 
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F all the New England apple-trees that are 

bearing fruit this year, it is doubtful if 
there is another as aged as the ‘‘old Millet 
tree’? in Dover, New Hampshire, which now 
lacks only a few years of being two centuries 
old. It was brought from England about 1720 
The little tree, with its 
roots in English soil, made its long journey in 
The trunk is now four feet in diameter, 
and one side has rotted in such a way that two 
persons can stand at the same time within the 
great shell. The present owner, who is nearly 
eighty years of age, says that the tree has 
borne fruit almost every year since he can 
remember ; it will yield a good crop this year. 
From time to time many scions have been cut 
from the tree, and most persons in that region 
know the Millet apple—that is the name under 
which the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington classifies the fruit. Among the descend- | 
ants of Thomas Millet there is a tradition that | 
a rose-bush was brought from England with 
the apple-tree. The bush died, but slips had | 
been taken from it, and after almost two hun- 
dred years, their descendants are now budding | 
and blossoming every spring. 
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BIRDS IN THE YUKON. 


N the Yukon district in Alaska there is a | 
| complete absence of singing-birds, and when | 

traveling through the forest one is struck by 
the dead silence that always prevails, and 
this, combined with the dreariness of almost 
perpetual spruce -trees, produces rather a 
depressing effect. Stratford Tollemache, in 
**Reminiscences of the Yukon,’’ says that the 
most common companion in the woods is a 
gray bird about the size of a jay, which 
appears as soon as a camp is pitched. The 
bird is a very bold and determined thief, and 
goes by the name of the ‘‘camp-robber.’’ 


No crows exist in the Yukon, but ravens of 
a large size are very prevalent, especially 
about Dawson, where they feed on the garbage ; } 
and as they are useful as scavengers, the | 

nalty of a fine is imposed for killing them. 

hey are extremely hardy, and can be seen 
perched on an ice-cake on the river, with com- 

lete unconcern, when the temperature is fifty 
legrees or more below zero. In the spring 
of the year some flocks of birds about the size 
of sparrows appear, called snow-birds, owing 
to their white ——— In the summer they 
change their — and resemble sparrows, 
and during the spring they assume a curious 
mottled appearance, like sparrows with white 
splotches. 

Except the ‘‘camp-robber,’’ only one species 
of small bird remains in the Yukon during 
the winter. It resembles a tomtit, and retains | 
its summer coloring through the winter, instead | 
of assuming a white plumage like the snow- | 
bird and the ptarmigan. The variety is not | 
very common, but can occasionally be observed | 
flitting about in the coldest weather; and as 
no berries or insects exist during the long | 
winter months, I cannot imagine what it feeds 
on, unless it be the spruce brush. A large 
species of hawk is fairly common in the Yukon, 
while the beautiful large silver-owl is occa- 
sionally encountered. 








A MATTER OF BAGS. 


HE late Justice Day, judge of the Queen’s 

Bench, known to his friends as ‘*Judg- 

ment Day,’’ *‘Wedding Day,’’ or, for 
having been caught nodding on the bench, 
‘Day of Rest,’’ often brightened a dreary 
session of the court by his lively wit. Mr. 
William H. Rideing, in his ‘*Many Celebrities 
and a Few Others,’’ tells of one of these) 
instances. 

Once, when he was trying a case, a prolix | 
barrister tried his patience, and at the end of 
a long and tedious speech spoke of some bags 
that were in ne, 

‘They might, me lud, have been full bags 
or half-full bags, or again, they might have 
been empty bags. ’’ 

**Quite so, quite so,’? the judge assented, 
adding, dryly and significantly, *‘Or they might 
have been wind-bags. ’’ 


Cay 
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A PERFUMED DANDY. 
HE resourcefulness of your true American 
pioneer is as remarkable in his social 
activities as in his more serious employ- 
ments. 

First Cowboy—Did Jack dress up a good 
deal to go in town? 

_Second Cowboy—I should say so! But he 
didn’t feel quite complete; said he needed a 
finishin’ touch,—guessed it was perfume,— 
an’ there wa’n’t none within thirty miles, so 
he turned a good supply o’ that new bottle o’ 
lemon flavoring the cook just got on to his coat 
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A Great 


House 
and 


A Great’ 
Heater 


Glenwood 
Furnaces 


will “Make Heating Easy” just as surely as the 
famous Glenwood Range “Makes Cooking Easy.” 






















The Glenwood Furnace 


is just what you’ve been- looking 
for in a warm air heater — not 
light weight and shoddy built, 
but massive and strong, carefully 
fitted like the Glenwood Range, 
and a powerful and economical 


heater. 
Glenwood Ranges, 
Furnaces, Steam 


and Water Boilers are all made of 
the same good iron by the same 
skilled workmen in the great Glen- 
wood Foundry at Taunton. 


You take no risk in buying 
for each range or heater is guaran- 
teed by the Makers to give the 
service and ‘satisfaction that it 
was intended to give. 

Write for handsome booklet showing 

many modern homes heated’ with 
the Glenwood Furnace. 


Weir Stove Company, 
Taunton, Mass. 
















A Space Saver 


The Climax Couch is just what 
you want for use in the sitting- 
room, small bedroom, crowded 
apartment, or out on the sleeping-porch. Ex- 
tended, it is a full-sized bed; closed, it occupies 
only 27 by 72 inches of space. The operations of 
opening and closing are very simple; a light pressure of 
the foot on a lever does itall. . 


A Sleep Inducer 


The Climax Couch has a wire fabric supported at 
each end by a row of coiled steel springs. It is 
very elastic, yet does not bag or sag out of 
shape. Both sides are of equal height, a 
feature found in no other couch bed. The 
hinged mattress and the bed coverings are 
kept in place by low head and foot rails 
There is comfort in every inch of the Climax 
Couch. Asa sleep inducer it has no superior 


An Indispensable Convenience 


The Climax Couch is a convenience which 
few housekeepers care to do without. As a 
divan it is an ornament to any room—a place 
to drop down during the day. As an inviting 
bed, it solves the problem of caring for the 
unexpected guest. It is light, easily rolled 
from one room to another, and can be readily 
shipped to the summer home. If you haven't a Climax Couch in the house, get one 
now. You will then wonder how you ever got along without it. 


A Paying Investment 


The Climax Couch is made of the best steel tubing, warranted to sustain any human 
weight. Cheap, flimsy couches soon go to pieces ; 

but the Climax is built to last a lifetime 
It is poor economy to buy some other 
couch because it is cheaper. The 
Climax is the biggest couch 
value to be had. Be sure to 
buy a Climax. 


Order Through Any Dealer. 


If you can’t get the 
Climax in your town, 
notify us. We will see 
that you are supplied 
wherever you live. 


WRITE to us for 
illustrated and de- 
scriptive booklet. 


U.S. SPRING 
BED CO., 


Springfield, Mass. 
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ss OULD you rather have a 
W chunk of bad news dropped 
on you right now, or wait 

a while?’’ 

As Charlotte asked the question, 
she turned her lovely, calm eyes 
and smiled her lovely, calm smile on 
her startled roommates. 

‘‘Now ! Have it over!’’ cried 
Marion, the practical. 

‘* That yellow dandelion with a 
fuzzy head is going to be our room- 
mate. ’’ 

‘*You don’t mean your little sister, 
Emily Jeannette?’’ 

“sy do.’’ 

‘‘She can’t, Charlotte; there’s no 
room !’’ protested Marion. 

‘*Of course,’’ said Rosamond, 
trying to be cordial, ‘‘we’ll be so 
glad to have your sister, Charlotte, 
if we can find a place.’’ 

‘*You’ll see how we can manage, 
Marion,’’ said Charlotte. ‘‘ Edith is 
to have that noble single room on the 
second floor. Grandmother would 
have it, and she wrote Mrs. Willow 
such a piteous letter about ‘the poor 
little girl away at school for the first 
time’ that Mrs. Willow consented. 
So you ard Rosamond and I have 
thrust into our senior year a little 
purry kitty of a subfreshman.’’ 

‘*Oh, well, it won’t be bad.’’ 
Marion was always optimistic. 
‘*She’s your little sister. What’s 
she like—you?’’ 

‘*‘Indeed, she’s not! She was just 
a baby when father and mother died. 
Grandmother and the uncles took her, 
Aunt May and Uncle Steve took me. 
So I’ve scarcely seen the babe at all, 
ever.’? 

Marion and Rosamond rocked with 
laughter. 

‘*Think of our Charlotte piloting 
little sister through school! Char- 
lotte, who can’t ever catch a train 
unless we go ahead to hold it for her, 
who never knows when she has a 
class, or gym, who leaves her —’’ 

‘*That will do, children,’’ broke in 
Charlotte. ‘‘ Your remarks are quite 


untrue, as well as very unladylike. Make up | sixteen, ten’s twenty-six, and ten’s thirty-six, | this school who have no sisters to look out for | 
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“YOU'VE MADE ME THE HAPPIEST GIRL IN AMERICA." 


your minds to this right here and now—I’m | and I owe fifteen to Jo Wallace, and I’ll have | them, and I can’t see, for my part, that they’re 


not going to worry myself with that child’s | 
affairs. She’s managed to thrive all these 
years without me; she can keep on that same | 
way. And you mustn’t bother over her, either ; 
it’s enough for you to have her break up our 
lovely four-girl plan.’’ 

‘*Where is the child ?’’ 

‘*She’s burrowing round for her baggage. I 
thought she might as well take care of her 
own things right off.’’ 

And just then there danced and flitted into 
the room the ‘‘fuzzy-headed dandelion, ’’ Emily 
Jeannette. 

‘*Here’s the young person,’’ said Charlotte. 
“Emily Jeannette, these are my roommates, 
Marion and Rosamond. ’? 

Emily Jeannette gave a dab of a kiss to each 
girl, and then exclaimed: 

‘Charlotte, my trunk’s not here!’’ 

‘*Did you give the men at the station your 
check ??” 

**Check ??” 

‘That brass-medal thing they gave you at | 
the station at home. ’’ 

Emily Jeannette dived into some strange | 
recess within herself. | 

“Here it is!’? she cried, and darted from | 
the room. | 

‘‘For merey’s sake, Charlotte Farrar, run 
after her and help her out!’ said Rosamond. | 

Charlotte shook her head. ‘‘I won’t. You | 
mustn’t. Let’s get our pictures unpacked. ’’ | 





to have the rest for church to-morrow. What’s 
the awful need ?’’ 

‘*T invited Muriel and Adele to come over to 
the inn with me to get hot chocolate and nut- 
cake,’’ said Emily Jeannette. ‘‘It’s fifteen 
cents apiece. It’s such a gloomy day!’’ 

Charlotte began slowly: ‘‘Emily Jeannette, 
I think you spend too —’’ Then she closed 


her lips. When she spoke again, it was merely | 


to say, ‘‘I’m sorry, dear. My allowance doesn’t 
come till next week. You’ll have to tell those 
girls to wait till another time.’’ 

‘*No, I won’t! They’re sophomores! I’d 
be ashamed to look in their faces, asking them 
to a treat and then backing out of it!’’ 

Harley French, who was reading Latin on 
the couch with Rosamond, looked up, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Here, I have fifty cents, right in my 
purse. ’” 

Emily Jeannette hugged her, and sped out 
of the room. 

‘*Thank you, Harley. I’ll write it down, so 
even if that bit of fuzz forgets, I sha’n’t. I’m 


sister. 


Harley stared at the closed door thoughtfully. | 


**Rose,’’ she said, seriously, ‘‘I think Char- 
lotte ought to look out for Emily Jeannette. ’’ 

‘*What’s wrong with her?’’ 

‘*Nothing, but she’s too much of a little girl 
still to manage her own affairs. ’’ 

‘*She seems to do it all right enough, though. 


in such serious situations,’’ answered Rosa- | 


mond. 

| ‘*Because Mrs. Willow knows they haven’t 

jany sisters, and keeps tight hold of them, in 

| consequence ; she thinks Emily Jeannette’s safe 
with a senior sister. Besides, they’ re all steady- 

| going; but our young friend is scuttling about 

every where. ’’ 

‘*T know it,’’ admitted Rosamond. ‘‘Marion 
and I must think about her more. We do mend 
| her stockings and braid her pigtails, and make 
| her keep her shoe-buttons on and wash the ink 
| off her hands, and things of that sort. But 
we ought to get acquainted with her friends, 
and see how she’s doing in her lessons. It’s 
our duty. ’’ 

‘*Your duty!’’ exclaimed Harley. ‘‘Char- 
lotte’s duty !’’ 





‘*It’s come! It’s come!’’ cried Rosamond, 
as she staggered into the room under the load 
| of a huge box. 
| ‘“*My goodness, what?’’ cried Emily Jean- 





| off to the library.’? Charlotte went after her | nette. 


‘“‘Oh!’? Emily Jeannette, who had been 
staring excitedly at the box, spoke with strong 
| disappointment. 
| ‘TI never expected to have a real, special 

graduation dress at all,’’ said Rosamond. ‘‘But 
| hy great-uncle and aunt from California came 
on to visit. They wanted to know what to 


| ‘*My graduation dress !’’ 


; S05 | She’s as bright as a button, she’s never had a | give me for a graduation present. Mother said 
Charlotte, please listen to me! I want to | lesson bother her, and all the teachers like her.’’ | adress. And so — I’venever seenit. Mother 


borrow fifty cents. | 


Charlotte raised her head from her desk; she | for that little subfreshman to be running over | 


looked lovelier than ever that afternoon, for 
hard work had reddened her cheeks and made | 
her large eyes brilliant. 

‘‘T haven’t fifty cents. ’? 

“Charlotte, please !’? 

Charlotte produced her purse. ‘‘ Fifteen, 


**You know it’s not good sense, Rosamond, 


to the inn treating girls, and giving spreads in 
other subfreshmen rooms, and living in other 
girls’ rooms or in the corridors, and never tell- 
ing Charlotte a thing about where she is or 
what she’s doing. ’’ 

‘*There are plenty of-other subfreshmen in 


| had it fitted on herself; she’s just my size.’’ 
‘It’s a lamb! A dove!’’ exclaimed Emily 
Jeannette, bending over the box. 
| ‘*O—h!’? cried all the others. 
| **] don’t believe even Una Muirhead will 
| have one as pretty !’’ said Marion, in sudden 
joy. 
‘*T hope she won’t,’’ said Emily Jeannette, 


' 





**the vain piece! She walks in and 

out of chapel like a peacock !’’ 
‘**Who would believe little sister 

observed so much!’’ said Charlotte. 


**T hope she won’t, too. But she 
told me somebody or other related to 
her was having her graduation dress 
made in Paris, and was going to 
bring it over.’’ 

‘*The very last night of all my life 
in school!’’? thought Rosamond, as 
she stood in the sweet June twilight, 
by the open corridor window. ‘‘I 
wonder where everybody is? Gone 
to the outdoor play so early ?’’ 

Shaking herself out of her reverie, 
she went slowly to her room for a 
wrap. 

‘* Why — who— Emily Jeannette ! 
Childalive! O Jan, little Jan, deary! 
What’s the matter? Tell me!’’ 

Emily Jeannette, gasping, sobbing, 
beating the air with clenched hands, 
cast herself into Rosamond’s arms. 

‘*Why, darling! Why, Jan! Don’t, 
don’t, you’ll hurt yourself!’ Rosa- 
mond could hardly recognize the gay 
little sprite in this wildly weeping 


girl. ‘*Let me go for Charlotte!’’ 
‘“‘No! If you tell Charlotte, I’ll 
die!’’ 


Rosamond caught her hands and 
held them quietly against her breast. 
‘*Tell me just what is the matter, 
dear. I won’t scold, not a word, no 
matter what it is, even if?’—she cast 
wildly about in her mind for the 
most improbable suggestion—‘‘you 
have stolen from some one.’’ 

**T have stolen,’’ said Emily Jean- 
nette. 

‘*How much, dear, and whose 
money ?’’ 

‘*Marion’s, the class money; she 
had it.’’ 

**How much ?’’ 

‘*Thirty dollars !’’ 

Rosamond pressed her face down 
on the soft head resting against her 
breast. 

**Go on, Jan, dear,’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘Tell me all about it.’’ 

‘*It was at the inn. I’ve been going there 
all the year—all the girls I know best go. 
Mrs. Willow said we might, because it’s so 
|near. We’d have ice-cream or cake or waffles. 

Then I gave a birthday party—it was my own 
birthday, and I hated to have the girls think 
nobody was celebrating it for me.’’ 

*“‘Oh!’? whispered Rosamond, sympathet- 

ically. 

‘*Then I got a cake for Muriel on her birth- 
day, and a big box of candy for Elise, and I 
never had the money, so Mrs. McCay said, 
‘Oh, never mind. I’ll charge it.’ She sent 
the bill a month ago,—and now she’s horrid, — 
threatening me. Yesterday she came right here 
to this room. I was so frightened for fear 
you, or some of you, would come. Shesaid if I 
didn’t pay her right that moment she’d take the 
bill to Doctor Thorsen. And of course then 
it would go home to the uncles. They never 
were girls, and now they’re old men, and so 
stern. 

‘*So I was desperate. I remembered Marion’s 
class money. I knew where she kept it. It 
wasn’t stealing—not quite, Rose, truly, for yes- 
terday grandmother and the uncles wrote me 
they’d send me my car fare home and twenty- 
five dollars to buy myself gold beads, that I’ve 
always wanted. 

‘* But to-night’s mail brought another letter 
and a box. They sent Charlotte the car fare, 
and grandmother herself bought me the beads 
instead of sending the money. So now whete 
shall I get the money to put back in Marion’s 
box?’ 

‘*Deary, you must ask Charlotte.’’ 

‘*T would, though I’d rather— rather be 
beaten,—Charlotte doesn’t care much about 
me, —but it wouldn’t do any good; she hasn’t 
any money at all. I heard her say so. And 
Marion hasn’t, and you haven’t, and nobody 
has. So the uncles will have to be told. When 

| I get home I’ll tell grandmother every word. 
| She’ll understand, and give me the money to 
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pay back, but if the uncles tell her—O dear! 
Oh! Oh!’ 

**Please be quiet and control yourself, Emily 
Jeannette. 1’1] have the money for you in an 
hour. Don’t worry. Youcan pay me back in 
the summer. I want you to think a little about 
how—foolishly—you have acted. ’? 

Emily Jeannette raised her eyes to Rosa- 
mond’s. The senior was startled at the change 
in the little subfreshman’s face. 

‘*T guess some people don’t think as much 
in their whole life about those things,’’ she 
said, with a kind of pitiful dignity, ‘‘as I have 
in just one day.’’ Her voice broke childishly ; 
she looked very small and helpless. ‘‘ You 
don’t think it was so terribly wrong, then, 
when I didn’t know, do you? Ido know now. 
I’ve learned for myself, but then, I didn’t 
have any one to tell me.’’ 

Rosamond pressed her close in her arms. 

‘*No, deary, you didn’t have any one to tell 
you. Now don’t cry one tear more—promise? 
I’m going after that money.’’ 

Rosamond spoke buoyantly, but the instant 
she stood alone in the dark corridor she stared 
distractedly about her. 

‘*Whatshalll do? Where shall I go?’’ she 
asked herself. ‘‘If I go to Doctor Thorsen, 
he’ll turn me inside out, he’s so keen, and it’s 
not my secret. Mrs. Willow? Miss Parke? 
They’d get it out of me just the same. I’m 
no good at keeping things back. Nobody I 
know well enough to ask has a cent left.’’ 

A thin line of light under a door caught her 
eyes. 

‘‘Una Muirhead! She’s the silliest girl in 
school, and I hardly know her, even though 
she is in my class. But the girls who do have 
something to do with her say she’s ever so 
kind, and she has ever so much money. But 
I hate to have to ask her!’’ 

Rosamond set her teeth, knocked on the door, 
and entered.on hearing a faint, ‘‘Come!’’ 

Una, a tall, rather pretty girl, who usually 
presented an imposing front to the world, sat 
alone, tear-stained and bedraggled, with a 
handkerchief crushed in her hand, and large 
drops still hanging to her lashes. 

‘“‘Oh, I thought it was Sue Brown!’’ she 
cried, at sightof Rosamond. ‘‘Come in! You 
might as well know; everybody will have to 
know to-morrow. My dress can’t get here!’’ 

‘* Dress?’’ To Rosamond, commencement 
seemed a thousand miles away. 

‘*My aunt had it made in Paris; it must be 
perfectly lovely. She was to land day before 
yesterday, but she didn’t, and now —’’ Una 
flapped a yellow envelope feebly. ‘‘It’s a 
wireless, from off Nantucket. Something’s— 
b-b-roken, and she—can’t—c-come in till day— 
after—after to-morrow !’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I am sorry! It’s too bad!’’ 

** And crowds of people are coming—my West 
Point cousin and his friend, and the Meretons— 
those people I’ve never met. O dear!’’ wailed 
Una. 

‘*But, Una, you must have a heap of pretty 
dresses. ’” 


**T have, but they’re all pink or blue or some- 
thing, and you know we must have white. ’’ 

‘*Haven’t you a last year’s white dress?’’ 

‘*Yes, but last year I was just a shadow, and 
this year I’m actually fat.’’ 

‘*Too bad! I came in, Una, to ask —’’ 

**Don’task meathing! I won’t doanything 
for anybody !’’ 

Rosamond flushed angrily. ‘This is a very 
special case. I want to ask your help —’’ 

‘*Don’t ask me anything, I tell you! If you 
can think of any way to get me a pretty white 
dress by two o’clock to-morrow, I’ll do any- 
thing on earth for you.’’ 

Rosamond’s eyes narrowed. 

‘*T’ll see what I can do for you,’’ she said, 
coldly, and left the room. Presently she re- 
turned with her own dress. 

‘Slip this on, Una,’’ she said. 
yes, it fits. ”” 

‘“*TIt is lovely! 
Where did you get it?’’ 

‘*Tt’?s my Own. 
it. Will you buy it from me?’’ 

‘*Buy it! 
it!’ 


‘*There— 





Charlotte’s eyes were curiously large and 
bright; she spoke in a voice that fluttered a 
little. ‘*What made you sell Una Muirhead 
your beautiful dress ?’’ 

‘*How do you know I did?’’ 

‘‘She told me. She never can keep anything 
to herself. ’” 

**T didn’t want —’’ Rosamond was the soul 
of truth. ‘‘I needed the money.’’ 

Charlotte laid her hands on Rosamond’s 
shoulders, and turned her till their eyes met. 

‘*There’s something up in this house,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I know it. Emily Jeannette’s cried 
herself into a sop, but when I said, ‘What’s 
wrong?’ she beamed on me, ‘Oh, it’s all right,’ 
and you’ve looked like a wraith, and Una 
has your dress — You tell me!’’ She shook 
her roommate back and forth. ‘‘Is there any 
connection between your dress and my sister? 
Don’t turn your head away! There is! 
Rosamond Lloyd, you sold that dress! You 
gave the money to Jan! You tell me!’’ 

**T won’t!”’ 

‘*Rose, I must know!’’ 

‘*Promise not to say a word to her, or I 
won’t tell.’’ 

**T promise. ’” 

‘*Promise not to be hard on her. She’s so 
little—and—no one told her. ’’ 

‘*T promise, ’’ Charlotte repeated. ‘‘Goon!’’ 

Then Rosamond recited the pitiful little story. 





‘*Poor little Jan!’’ Charlotte said at last, in 
a soft voice. 

‘*You don’t blame her too much, Charlotte? 
If you knew how sorry, sorry she is!’’ 

‘*Perhaps I may come to blaming her, Rose, 
if I ever get done blaming myself. Wait here 
amoment.’’ She left the room and soon came 
back with a white dress, her own pretty new 
commencement dress. ‘‘You’re a little shorter 
and a little smaller, but it will never show, 
and though it isn’t your beauty, it is sweet, 
I think. ’’ 

* can’t take your dress, dear.’’ 

‘* Rosamond, she is my little sister, not 
yours. ” 

And Rosamond said not a word. 

The procession for commencement had just 
formed on the upper corridor—ranks of girls, 
all in fluffy white dresses. Emily Jeannette 
came out of her room, in her own gay little 
frock, to view them. 

“Oh, be-au-tif-ul things !’’ _ cried. Then 
she blinked with amazement. ‘‘Why, Una 
Muirhead has on Rosamond’s dress, and Rosa- 
mond has on Charlotte’s dress, and Charlotte 
has on her own last summer’s white Swiss ! 
Whatever did they do that for?’’ 

Charlotte drew her suddenly close to her 
side. ‘‘We call it ‘The Movable Feast of 
Finery,’ honey. Now kiss your old sister, and 
wish her luck.’’ 


A A GOSSIPLESS PA CIRCLE 






“7 REALLY wish 
| you could have 
timed your visit 

so as to be here last week,’’ said Aunt Amelia 
Bates, rousing herself suddenly, and regarding 
her niece with eyes that betrayed no sign of the 


little nap into which she had unintentionally | 


fallen. ‘‘ The sewing-circle met with me 
Wednesday, and we had a most 
delightful time.’’ 

‘*Some particularly interesting 
piece of gossip ?’’ asked Miss 
Eleanor, mischievously. 

‘“‘There wasn’t any gossip, and 
there never is,’’ answered the old 
lady, with dignity. ‘‘That is one 
of our strictest rules. ’’ 

‘* A gossipless sewing - circle ! 
Why, that makes it almost unique, 
doesn’t it? Has it always been 
conducted on that plan?’’ 

‘*Not always, but a good while, ’’ 
replied Aunt Amelia. ‘‘Let’s see— 
what year was it that the grist- 
mill burned ?’’ 

A certain well-known twinkle 
in her eye showed that some little 
story was lurking in the near back- 
ground that might be coaxed forth 
without much trouble. 

‘*Yes, it was thirty years ago last 
October that Mark Hoyt’s mill 
burned,’’ she went on, after a 
little urging. ‘‘Mark’s grandfather 
left him property, though not so 
much as people had expected, and 
he and his wife—she was Hattie 
Perley, from over in Oakfield—cut 
a good deal of a dash for a little 
while. But he hadn’t shown much 
head for business, and it was gen- 
erally understood that he had lost 
pretty nearly everything except the 
mill, and that even that was almost 
an elephant on his hands, what 
with being out of repair and need- 
ing new machinery. So, when the 


|mill burned one night, it made a 
| good topic of conversation for our sewing-circle 
Oh, what beautiful lace! | that happened to meet the next day with Mrs. 


| Sylvester. 


I am—I was going to wear | 


‘*How plain the talk in Mrs. Sylvester’s 


| parlor that afternoon comes back to me after 


I’ll pay you a hundred dollars for | all these years! 


At first none of the ladies 
| seemed to want to speak right out what they 


‘*No, you won’t. Do you think you could pay | thought, but everybody was ready enough to 


me thirty dollars to-night? 

‘*Oh, yes, Rose, with all that lace. But why 
in the world do you sell it?’’ 

Rosamond bent her head over the sash she 
was folding. ‘*I need the money—badly. Can 
you pay me now?”’ 

“‘Of course I can.’’ Una rummaged in her 
desk. ‘‘Here it is. And, Rosamond, I want 
to thank you over and over. You’ve made me 
the happiest girl in America.’’ 

Rosamond smiled drearily. ‘‘You’re wel- 
come. It’s good I’ve made somebody happy !’’ 

As she closed the door she smiled again, 
perhaps a little less sadly. ‘‘I did neglect 
that poor little Emily Jeannette all winter. 
I did owe her a debt. Well, now I’ve paid it— 
ina lump. My stars, it came hard!’’ 

**Don’t go to bed yet, Rosy; it’s our last 
night,’’ said Charlotte that night, after the 
play, and put her arm round Rosamond’s shoul- 
der, as she was about to enter her little room. 

“I’m going to bid Harley good night; don’t 
put out the light!’’ called Marion. ‘‘And 
don’t talk up at high C, for the child’s asleep. ’’ 





Is it worth that?”’ | hint all round it. Mrs. Bragg began by asking 


if anybody knew just how much the mill was 
insured for, and Mrs. Deacon Shaw said she 
understood there was nearly three thousand 
dollars on it, which was a good deal more than 
the mill was worth. 

‘*Then Mrs. Saunders wanted to know if it 
was true that Mark had been trying to borrow 
money lately, and Mrs. Squire Mace said she 


wasn’t at liberty to tell what she knew about | 


that. 

‘*Mrs. Sylvester said that she shouldn’t want 
to be quoted, but a certain person had told 
her husband that he had it pretty straight that 
Mark had been seen coming away from the 
mill about an hour before the fire was dis- 
covered, and we all allowed that that looked a 
little queer. 

‘‘Aunt Loviny Farley asked Mrs. Mace if 
setting fire to property in the night, for the 
sake of getting the insurance, wasn’t against 
the law, and Mrs. Mace said that that would 
be arson, which was a state’s prison crime. 
Mrs. Timmons said she never supposed Mark 
would come to that, though she guessed that, 









“IF EVER A REBUKE FOUND ITS WAY HOME, 





in his younger days, 
he’d sowed some 
oats of a kind that 
they didn’t grind at the mill. 

‘Then old lady Shattuck said there were 
some bad streaks in the Hoyt blood; and she 
went on to tell a long story about how Mark’s 


Great-Uncle Daniel started off to go fishing one | 


ORAWN BY CHARLES D. HUBBARD 





THAT DID." 


Sunday, and his horse stepped into a hole in 
the road and broke his leg, and had to be killed, 
and Daniel went right straight to church with 
his old clothes on, pretending that there was 
where he had started for in the first place, and 
the next day sued the town, and finally got 
damages, which the law wouldn’t have given 
him if it could have been proved that he was 
traveling for pleasure or on business on the 
Sabbath day. 

‘*When she got done, I put in my word, and 
said that there was nothing that would bring a 
man to ruin much quicker than an extravagant 
wife. I don’t know why I said it, either, for 
I had always liked Hattie Hoyt, even if she 
did dress a little better than some others. But 
that is always the way ; when that kind of talk 
is going on, it is easy to join in. 

‘*Mrs. Parks had been looking dreadful mys- 
terious all the while, as if she knew a good 
deal, but when somebody asked her what she 
thought, she only shook her head. ‘I’m one of 
the kind,’ said she, ‘that when they can’t say 
anything good about people, don’t say anything 
at all.’ Then she shut her lips together, and 
kept on looking mysterious. 

‘*Finally Lois Griffin spoke up and said that 
she wasn’t afraid to express her opinion right 
out loud before any one; but that was as far 
as Lois ever got, for lo and behold! there was 
Mrs. Hattie Hoyt standing right in the door- 
way. 

‘*How she’d got there unknown to us was a 





I GUESS 





puzzle at the time; but it seems that she had 
gone round to the back door and knocked, and 
Lyddie Ellen, Mrs. Sylvester’s youngest, had 
let her in and helped her off with her things 
in the kitchen, and then she had walked through 
to the best room without one of us hearing 
her. 

‘*But at any rate, there she was now, and 
how much she had heard we didn’t know. She 
was.pale, and her eyes looked as if she’d been 
having a good cry; but after we had all said, 
‘Howdy-do!’ and she had been given a seat, 
she appeared more at her ease than anybody 
else in the room. 

‘*She said we must excuse her for being late, 
and even as it was, she had only run in for a 
few minutes while Mark was trying to get a 
nap. ‘He has been in a terrible state all day,’ 
she said, ‘and I knew that he was keeping 
something back from me. But finally I made 
him tell me what was on his mind, and he is 
feeling better now.’ 

‘*When she said that, so innocently, I guess 
we all caught our breath, but she didn’t seem 
to notice it. 

‘* ‘Mark tells me,’ she said, ‘that the insur- 
ance on the mill ran out three weeks ago, and 
he hadn’t got it renewed; so the fire has left 
us with almost nothing that we can call our 
own. Mark blames himself for neglecting it,’ 
said she, ‘though I guess it was partly because 
he didn’t have the money handy to pay. But 
I tell him that I shall be glad and thankful to 
my dying day that there was no insurance, for 
if there had been I suppose some people would 
have been ready to say that he set the fire him- 
self to get the money.’ 

‘*And when she said that, she didn’t raise 
her voice a bit or seem anyways put out. She 
was always gentle and mild-spoken, and never 
more so than at that minute; but if ever a 
rebuke found its way home, I guess that did. 
At any rate, a bed of peonies wouldn’t have 
been a shade redder than the faces round Mrs 
Sylvester’s table just then, and for a minute 
or two I suppose it was about the quietest 
sewing-circle that ever was known. 

‘* But we finally found our 
tongues, and managed to tell Mrs. 
Hoyt how sorry for her we were. 
It was awkward, but it didn’t 
last long, for pretty soon Hattie 
said she would have to be going. 
Of course Mrs. Sylvester urged 
her to stay, at any rate, till after 
supper; but she said that she 
mustn’t leave Mark any longer. 

‘*As soon as she had fairly gone 
Lois Griffin said, ‘I don’t know 
how it is with the rest of you, but 
I, for one, feel as if humble-pie 
was about all that I need for my 
supper.’ 

** ‘Well,’ said Mrs. Parks, speak- 
ing in a way that she had, as 
if butter wouldn’t melt in her 
mouth, ‘I’m sure that I didn’t say 
anything.’ 

‘*At that, Lois turned on her. 
‘Yes, you did, too,’ she said, ‘and 
you needn’t pretend! You as 
much as said that there wasn’t 
any good that you could say of 
the Hoyts! And it wasn’t so. 
Mark Hoyt was always kind and 
generous when he had anything 
to do with; and there’s a number 
of good things that you could say 
about Hattie; one is that she was 
never given to backbiting her 
neighbors. 

‘**But there, what’s the use”’ 
Lois went on, a little cooler. ‘I 
guess this is a case where the pot 
needn’t call the kettle black. But 
I hope we have all learned a 
lesson, and I’m going to propose 
that we make it a rule at our circles hereafter 
to talk about something else besides people.’ 

‘*Well, we all agreed to that; and I suppose 
this was the beginning of our gossipless sew- 
ing-circle, as you call it.’’ 

‘‘What became of Mr. and Mrs. Hoyt?’’ 
asked Eleanor. ‘‘I think I never knew of 
their living here. ’’ 

“Oh, they moved away long before your 
time. The mill burning down proved to be a 
good thing for Mark, even if it wasn’t insured. 
He sold the site to Squire Mace for a small 
sum, and when they were getting ready to 
rebuild a little later, one of the workmen made 
a discovery. 

‘*Tt was no less than a lot of gold coin hidden 
away under some of the foundation - stones, 
and it was easy enough to explain how it 
happened to be there. 

‘*You see, Mark’s grandfather, in the time 
of the war, didn’t have any faith in the gov- 
ernment, and it was supposed then that he 
was hoarding up all the gold that he could get 
hold of. Some was found after he died, but 
it seemed that most of it, some three thousan¢ 
dollars in all, he’d hidden there under the 
mill. 

‘‘Squire Mace felt that it rightfully belonged 
to Mark, and of course it was quite a windfall 
Instead of risking it in business, for which he 
had no head, he spent most of it studying te 
be a doctor, and he finally went out West to 
practise, and has been successful. He was 
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easily worked, and does not check easily. | 


back here on a visit two or three years ago.’’ 

‘* And hasn’t your no-gossip rule been 
broken in all these years ?’’ asked Miss Eleanor. 

‘‘Well, not very often. Once in a while, at 
the beginning, somebody would forget, but 
the offender was likely to be brought up with 
a round turn; and of late years the ladies have 
got into the habit of discussing things that are 
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A TYPE POPULAR IN CANADA 


E owe the North American 
W Indian a lasting debt of grat- 

itude for three implements of 
his invention. They have been of in- 
estimable value to the explorers of our 
northern wilderness, have played no 
small part in the 
spread of Ameri- 
can civilization, 





r 


and pleasure of the most | 
invigorating sort. The 
three implements are | 


and the snow-shoe. 
The canoe has taken | 
its place as chief among | 
the smaller pleasure 
craft of our inland | 
waterways. In the) 


J 


THE “ROUND END,” 
SHOWING THE SIMPLE 
NASCAUPEE SLING 


United States we have not yet learned to appre- 





ciate the toboggan. Although in the eastern | 
United States the snow-shoe 
has not yet received the recog- 
nition it deserves, it is growing 
in popularity wherever snow 
falls deep enough to permit the 
use of it. Besides its useful- 
ness, it has almost unlimited 
possibilities as an implement 
for health-giving winter sport. 

In referring to the snow- 
shoe as an Indian invention, 
I have left out of consideration 
the skee, for although it an- 
swers the same purpose, we do 
not speak of it or think of it 
as a snow-shoe. Moreover, I 
have not considered contri- 
vances for walking on snow 
that have long been in use on 
the table-lands of Asia and in 
other parts of the world. These contrivances 
originated in prehistoric times; the skee de- 
veloped with civilization. 

But the snow-shoe as we know it to-day— 
the webbed racket—was an independent inven- 
tion of the North American Indian, and had | 
reached the height of perfection in design and | 
workmanship before the white man discovered | 
America. So perfect, indeed, was it that the 
white man has never been able either to invent 
an equally useful substitute or to improve on 
the Indian’s patterns. Indeed, the best snow- 
shoe made to-day by the skilled artisans of 
civilization falls considerably short of the 
Indian product in workmanship and efficiency. 

The Indian designed his snow-shoe to suit 
the region in which he lived. Thus the Crees 
of the barren grounds west of Hudson Bay, 
with wide, open stretches of country, sometimes 
make snow-shoes as much as eight feet long 
and correspondingly narrow. The Ojibways, 
who also live in a comparatively open country, 
use snow-shoes generally about six feet long. 
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AN QJIBWAY TYPE; POPULAR AS 


A CLUB SHOE 





A TYPE POPULAR 
with ourritters himself with the ends of his snow-shoe | 


and have opened to us| resting on hard bodies, like logs or rocks, and | | behind 
wide fields of recreation | his weight in the center, the frame would | cross-bar a semicireu- 





going on in the world outside of Greenhill. 
They read a good deal and are pretty well in- 
formed. And I guess, Eleanor, it’s when) 
people have no interest in things that are| 
worth while that they are most tempted to} 
indulge in frivolous, unkind gossip. 

‘*As your Grandfather Watts used to say, 
when the brain is empty the tongue will wag.’’ 


5 NOW “SHOE 











A CREE TYPE 


Obviously, the wearer would find 
it difficult—sometimes impossible— | 
to manage these very long snow-shoes 
in a thickly wooded country in which 
windfalls often occur and brush is 
thick. He could not make quick turns, 
and he could not plant his snow-shoes 
between fallen trees. Whenever he found | 





| probably break. 
For this reason the Indians farther east prefer | 
shorter, wider snow-shoes. In the rugged and 


the canoe, the toboggan | broken wilderness of Labrador the models are | that allows the foot 


in the sharpest contrast with the extremely 
| long models of the Crees. In the region between | 
| Lake Superior and Quebec some of the shoes 
have slightly turned-up toes. Personally, I 
never could see the advantage of that, although 
perhaps when the snow is so hard that the 
snow-shoe sinks only the thickness of the rim, 
the turned-up toe may prevent the shoe from 
catching under the crust, as the 
flat kind tends to do. 

For ordinary purposes the | 
Micmae model is an excellent 
one. It is from two and a half | 
to three feet long, broader than 
the very long shoes, but not so | 
broad as those of Labrador. 

On the Labrador peninsula, 
the Indians—that is, the Moun- 
taineers, sometimes called the 
Montagnais, of the south, 
the Nascaupees (Nenenots) of 
the north and the Crees of the 
west—have four styles in com- 
mon use—the ‘‘ egg-tail,’’ or 
**round end,’’ the‘‘ beaver-tail,”’ | 
the ‘‘ swallow -tail’’ and the | 
‘*bear’s -paw.’’ Although the 
bear’s-paw style is often made 
with only the toe bar, most of the 
Labrador snow-shoes have two cross- 
bars. 

The largest pair of Mountaineer 
snow-shoes I ever saw was a pair of 
beaver-tails thirty inches wide. They 
were made by a young buck, and repre- 
| sented an extreme of fashion. The 
largest Nascaupee snow-shoes I met 
with were a pair of swallow - tails 
thirty-five inches long and twenty- 
eight inches wide. A grown man can 
use a snow-shoe from twenty to 
twenty-four inches wide without 
having to ‘‘straddle’’ uncomfortably, 
for the snow-shoes overlap one another 
when he walks, and the feet are only 
about ten or eleven inches apart. 

When beech was to be had, as it once 
was in the Maritime Provinces, it was 
much used for frames. Now, however, Indians | 


IN CANADA 


use mostly birch or spruce, and make the cross- | wearer lifts his heel and slips his toes from | rampant among them. 


| the * 


| far the most comfortable. 


| The thong here should 





oe 
Fd Miers 
A TYPE USED BY THE MICMAC 
INDIANS ; ONE OF THE BEST FOR ALL- 
ROUND WORK 


Tamarack is light, stiff and strong. 
ax the Indian cuts the timber and roughly | 
shapes it; with the crooked knife he dresses 
and finishes it. Before the babiche, or web, is 
woven in, the frame is allowed to season. 

Caribou skin makes the best babiche. The 
Indian works over the skin until it has a finish 
like parchment, and then cuts it into long strips 
for weaving. In front of the forward cross- 
piece and behind the rear crosspiece very light, 
thin babiche is used, and in well-made snow- 
shoes it is woven very closely. The babiche 
at the toe is a little coarser than that at the 
heel. 

I have seen this babiche at the heel end as 
fine as coarse linen thread. Between the cross- 
pieces—where the foot rests and the strain 
comes—the babiche is considerably heavier and 
the mesh coarser than at the ends. The Indian- 
made webbing will not sag when itis wet. The 
white man’s factory- 
made snow-shoes inva- 
riably sag, because the 
white man does not 
properly cure the ba- 
biche. 

Near the center and 
the forward 


lar space is left to 
admit the wearer’s 
toes—an arrangement 





BEAR'S-PAW "* 
SINGLE-BAR SHOE 


free action. To both el 


sides of this opening 

‘sling’’ that fastens the snow-shoe to the 
foot is attached by a strap passed back of 
the wearer’s heel and above it. 

On commercial snow-shoes various contri- 
vances of straps and buckles make up the sling. 
Most of them I have tried, and have always 
returned to the simplest sling of all —the 
| Nascaupee Indian sling. It is the most easily 
adjusted, it never chafes the foot, and it is by 
It is simply a thong 
of buckskin about half an inch wide. One end 
of it is run through the netting on one side of 
the opening, just behind the forward bar, and 
threaded back on the opposite side of the open- 


|ing:; the two ends are then drawn back to tie 


behind the wearer’s heel. Before being tied, 
however, they are wrapped—both at the same 


| time—twice or thrice round the thong at the 


point at which it passes 
across the toe opening. 


be loose enough to let 
the wearer’s toes go 
under it, but tight 
enough to keep the toes 
from working forward 


“ BEAVER-TAILS,”’ 


and striking upon | 
the bar in walking. 


ment ‘has been 


heel and tied. 


Sary 


With the | he can tighten the sling; 


foot. By winding the ends round the toe thong, 
by unwinding them, 
he can loosen it. Altogether, it is the most 
inexpensive, the most comfortable, the most 
serviceable and the most easily adjusted sling 


| in use. 


| 





MADE BY LABRADOR 
INDIANS, THE BEST SNOW-SHOE MAKERS 
IN THE WORLD 


When this adjust-| 


made, the ends of | 
the thong are/no less good to go outdoors in winter. 
drawn behind the | 


Shoes with heels should never be worn for 
snow-shoeing. If the snow is dry, there is 
nothing so good as buckskin moccasins, espe- 
cially if at least two pairs of heavy woolen 
socks are worn inside them. If the snow 
damp, however, oil-tanned moccasins, or lari- 
gans, which may be bought of any outfitter, 
will do very well. In 
damp snow I use the 
Eskimo sealskin boot— 
a sealskin moccasin that 
reaches to the knee and 
is drawn on like a boot. 
That is not easy to get, 
however; on the At- 
lantic seaboard you can 
hardly expect to pur- 
chase it south of St. 
Johns, Newfoundland. 

I prefer short, wide 
snow-shoes. Although 
I have owned and 
used nearly every style 
peculiar to northeastern America, I am_ per- 
haps somewhat prejudiced in favor of the 
Labrador types. I have at present a pair of 
swallow-tail and a pair of beaver-tail shoes, 
on both of which I have traveled over a thou- 
sand miles on rough trails. My beaver-tail 
shoes, which were made by a Mountaineer 
Indian, I consider ideal for general use. Their 
extreme length, measured to the end of the 
tail, is twenty-seven and one-half inches, and 
their extreme width twenty inches. The cross- 
bars have a good curve, and leave a space 
twelve and one-half inches long for the foot. 

Before buying a pair of snow-shoes, be sure 
that there is room enough between the bars, 
where the foot treads, to permit you to walk 
without having the toe or the heel touch either 
bar. For a person who wears a number seven 
shoe, the distance between the bars should be 
twelve and a half or thirteen inches. 

The novice should not try to walk far at a 
time until the muscles that the exercise brings 
into play have been accustomed to it by prac- 
tise. If you overdo at the beginning, you are 
likely to suffer from an attack of mal de 
raquette. You feel it first 
in the calves of the legs, but 
it soon extends to the hips, 
and makes walking so pain- 
ful that you have difficulty 
in lifting your feet more than 
two or three inches from the 
snow. If you stop at the 
first twinge, a rest of a day 
or two will cure it. It is 
annoying and painful while 
it lasts, but it is not dan- 
gerous. 

In this generation we are 
learning the value of outdoor 
play. Many more people now 
spend their summer holiday 
in the open than was the case twenty or even 
ten years ago. Tramping, camping and canoe- 
ing are beginning to be appreciated. But we 
confine ourselves too closely to summer outings. 
It is good to go outdoors in summer, but it is 
To 
spend the entire winter in heated rooms is bad 
| for the health. In Labrador I found that the 


is 





““ SWALLOW-TAIL"; 
MADE BY NASCAUPEE 
INDIANS 


THE 


It is not neces-| natives on the east coast, although practically 
to untie the) | living i in the open throughout the summer, had 


thongs in order to | learned to spend their winters in close huts and 


remove the snow-shoe from the foot. 


If the | cabins, with the result that tuberculosis was 


In the Ungava district 


bars of tamarack. Spruce is light, springy, | under the thongs, the sling will drop from his | in the north, where the snow igloo and the 





T is not commonly known that we have 
a condor in the United States, yet there 
is one on the Pacific coast that in weight 

and spread of wing surpasses all other 
birds. From tip to tip of wing it meas- 
ures more than ten feet, considerably more 
than the condor of the Andes, and about 
a yard more than the largest eagle or 
swan. 

This condor is black, tinged with brown, 
except under the wings, where there is a 
long, narrow strip of almost pure white 
running the whole length of the wing and | 
widening near the body. It has no ruff 
round the neck, but a fringe of long, narrow | 
black feathers on the back of the neck gives | 
it a savage appearance. It nests among | 
the rocks in lofty cliffs, laying several | 
white eggs much larger than those of the 
turkey or goose. From 1875 to 1885 condors 
were so abundant in southern California 
that I used to see them almost every day; 
but now they are found only in the wilder | 
mountains. Their eggs bring one hundred | 
country. | 

If an animal is sick or disabled, the | 
condor rarely hesitates to attack it, and its | 
fate is soon sealed if it is not strong enough 
to defend itself or escape its enemy. 








THE CONDOR OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY: T 


-S 





Like the condor of the Andes, 
that of California will so gorge itself as 


with food at times that it can be lassoed in | of the skies. 
like a speck of down in the remotest blue, 
the frigate-bird, whose wing seems 
But although he had | made to fold, even the albatross, are all clumsy 


the quick dash of a good horse. A friend a 
mine at San Jacinto had one that had been 
caught in that way. 


VAN * DYKE 


~~ ey in the air it surpasses in grace and 
| variety of action every other wanderer 
The whooping crane, that floats 


never 


thousands of sheep and cattle, he had to give and monotonous compared with the condor. 


the bird away, because he could not afford to | 
feed it. It would eat a whole sheep at a meal, | 


It travels in a series of winding lines, in 
which symmetry and grace always govern 


jand then look hungry and sad, as if it were| the boldest sweeps or the highest bursts of 


badly treated. 
Once clear of the ground, with wings out- | 


| speed. 


Dozens of times I have lain among the 


dollars each in the larger museums of the | spread, the condor has no trouble in bearing | rocks and had the condor come so near that I 


away into the clouds a dinner that will last a | could plainly see the sparkle of the brown 


week or two. 


|eye in the vivid red of the bare head, and 


Standing on the ground at a distance, this| with the strong glass that I always carried 


great bird looks much like a big black New-|in hunting deer, 
but | much nearer. 


foundland dog sitting up for a cracker; 


I have brought the bird 
Yet never could I detect the 





cleft the air with a sharp hiss of wing- 


slightest motion of wing or feather, be- 
yond a lazy flap or two at intervals of 
several minutes, or a simple inbending of 
the tips of the wings, as if feeling the 
breeze to be sure it was there. And the 
bird often floats an hour or more without 
even this slight motion. 

It is quite as wonderful when the condor 
sets its wings and slides sidewise across a 
strong breeze, without any descent yet 
without falling backward, and still more 
so to see the great bird return with a swing 
of half a mile or more, arriving hundreds 
of feet above the point of starting, and 
perhaps hundreds of yards ahead of it. 

When I have been well hidden among 
the rocks, I have seen a condor within a 
few yards hanging on the air for many 
seconds at a time, not like the hawk bal- 
ancing itself to fall upon some bird below, 
but seeming to sleep there as peacefully 
and quietly asasummer cloud. Then, sud- 
denly, the bird has turned half-over and 


feathers, for which there was not the 
slightest motion of a wing to account. 
And all this time the condor has been 
rising instead of falling; and I have vainly 
watched the fringed tips of the great 
wings for the slightest sign of motion. 
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tent are still the only habitations of the Eski- | 
mos in summer and in winter, not one case of | 
tuberculosis existed while I was there. 

Winter camping is no less pleasant than | 
summer camping, winter woods no less attract- 
There is untold | 





pleasure 
woods, where you may read in the tracks | 
the wild inhabitants make the stories of their 
doings. A great variety of contests and games 
will also suggest themselves to snow-shoe clubs. 
Trappers and Indians who gather at Hudson | 





THE: CHAMPION - TEN - EARS 


f= In Five Chiaptery. 
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66 HATEVER he may have to tell, he 
W is taking his time about it,’’ Martin 
said to Annie. 

‘‘T can’t help feeling that it is something 
about that money,’’ she answered. 

Something of the old sullen expression came 
into Martin’s face. ‘‘I’m beginning to think | 
I don’t care whether it’s ever settled or not,’’ 
he declared. ‘*Miss Sanders and Mr. Watson 
and the boys know I didn’t do it, and if the 
rest of the people want to think I’m a thief, I 
don’t care. ’’ 

‘* You do, too, care!’? Annie exclaimed. 
‘*There are some people who think the Scad- 
lands never can be anything but no-account. 
I’d just like to show them !’’ 

‘“*That’s what I used to think,’’ Martin 
answered. ‘‘But now I’ve come to feel that 
I’d like to amount to something just to show 
the people who believe in me—like Miss 
Sanders and Mr. Watson—that I can.’’ 

Martin was in his corn-field from morning 
till night, and for a man with a ‘‘stitch’’ in his 
back, his father helped him a great deal. 
The neighbors had to admit that the corn on 
the Deaconbroch place had never looked better, 
even when the owner had been there to look 
after it himself. 

Baseball enthusiasm was at a low ebb in 
Waterbury that summer. Hank Roberts had 
moved away, and Bill Simpson tried in vain 
to get a nine together. Martin, without whose 
pitching the boys did not seem able to play 
well enough to interest even themselves, was 
too busy at home to be depended upon. There 
was some talk of getting up a game for the 
Fourth of July, but nothing came of it. So 
when Martin and Bill were asked to play on 
the Booneville nine on the Fourth, they gladly 
agreed to do so. 

Booneville was playing a team from Van 
Wert—a town in the next county—that claimed 
the amateur championship of that part of the 
state. Booneville won—a result largely due to 
Martin’s pitching. After the game the man- 
ager of the defeated team offered him an easy 
job in a store in Van Wert if he would come 
there and play ball with the team when they 
needed him. Martin shook his head and went 
back to his corn-field. 

The fame of Miss Sanders’s corn-show and 
school garden had spread all over the county, 
and when her year at Larchwood School was 
over, she was besieged by directors from other 
schools. The people of District Nine were 
alarmed, and a meeting was hurriedly called. 
They voted unanimously to raise the teacher’s 
salary ten dollars a month, and Job Harris 
and Henry Lanark said they would give 
five dollars a month more out of their own 
pockets if they had to. Miss Sanders 
smiled when Job told her what they had done. 

‘*T hadn’t even thought of going, unless you | 
made up your minds you didn’t want me,’’ | 
she said. ‘‘I shouldn’t feel at home in town, | 
and I don’t believe there’s a country school | 
that can equal the Larchwood School. ’’ | 

‘‘Or a teacher that can equal the Larchwood 
teacher !’? Job added. 

The seven acres of corn that Martin raised 
from the Watson seed yielded enough seed-ears | 
to fill the attic to overflowing. After they had | 
been hung up until they were well dried out, 
Martin set to work to pick out ten ears to! 
exhibit, for there was to be a corn-show in the | 
Larchwood School that threatened to overtax | 
the capacity of the schoolhouse. 

When he had picked out more than a bushel | 
of the best ears, he brought them down-stairs | 
one evening. His mother let him use the | 
kitchen table, and even came out herself to 








| coasting are very good forms of exercise, but 


Bay Company posts at New-year’s usually 
arrange a program of sports. One of the most 
interesting is the obstacle race, in which, with- 
out removing their snow-shoes, the contestants 
must run through brush, cross poles, and crawl 
through barrels with both ends knocked out. 
Our health demands outdoor life in winter 
as truly as it does in summer. Skating and 


The snow- 
They are 


they confine us to restricted areas. 
shoe opens to us fields and forests. 
the canoes of winter. 
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in a class for single ears as well as for ten-ear 
saihples. Each pupil was allowed to make an 
entry in each class. There were twenty-four 
pupils and forty-seven samples of corn. 

This time there was a judge from the agri- 
cultural college, for people outside District 
Nine, and even outside the county, were be- 
coming interested in the work that Miss 
Sanders was doing. After the judge had 
graded the corn, he gave the boys a talk on 
corn-judging and -growing. 

When at last the list of prize-winners was 
read, Martin could hardly sit in his seat, for 
his ten-ear sample was given the blue ribbon. 
Some of the old corn-growers looked surprised 
to see their own boys’ corn beaten by a sample 
raised by one of the Scadlands. Most of them 





ORAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


MARTIN WAS SHOWERED 


were honestly glad, however, for they had 
noticed the change for the better in the Sead- 
land family. Martin was showered with con- 
gratulations, and before he went home that 
afternoon he had sold fifteen bushels of his 
seed-corn at three dollars a bushel. 

The success of the corn-show in the Larch- 
wood School, and the preparations that were 
| making for the larger one that was to follow 
in Booneville, caused so much talk in the 
|community that the Waterbury merchants be- 
came interested, and decided to have a corn- 
show of their own 

“Td like to win in Waterbury, even if I} 
| don’ t get a prize in Booneville,’’ Martin said, | 
| when Miss Sanders told him of the plans for | 
| a corn-show in Waterbury. ‘*It would pretty 
nearly make things square. ’’ | 

‘*‘How much do you want to do to make | 








look at the corn when he had it spread out. | things square?’’ the teacher asked. 
Emil and Annie were as interested as Martin. ‘*T won’t be satisfied until the time comes 
They sorted and matched and sorted again; | when the people in Waterbury stop nudging | 
they discussed this ear and discarded that. | one another when they see one of the Sead- | 
At last, just as the clock was striking eleven, | lands,’’ Martin replied, ‘‘and until they believe | 
they placed in line ten ears that seemed to | that I didn’t take Mr. Wilkins’s money. ’’ | 
them all the best. Then Martin went up-| ‘‘I don’t believe that more than half of them 
stairs, brought down his best ears of the last | think now that you did,’’ the teacher de- 
season, and spread them out beside the others. | clared. 

Emil looked at the two samples in surprise. | ‘‘I don’t want anybody to think so,’? Martin | 
‘*If any one had told me that there could be | said. 
such a difference in corn,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t have believed it. ’’ 


| 


the Waterbury corn-show that it became neces- 


| classes of stock. 


Winning the blue ribbon at the show in the 
Larchwood School barred Martin from entering 
in the amateur class, and in the open class he 
had to show against the best corn-growers in 
the three counties. Nevertheless, his ten-ear 
sample was placed fourth, and he was awarded 
a prize of ten dollars. In the judging contest 
he was even more fortunate; when the awards 
were announced on the last day of the show, 


Martin Scadland’s name headed the list. The | 
prize was the winner’s expenses to the short | 


course at the agricultural college. 

Martin’s father was the first one to congrat- 
ulate him; there was a suspicious huskiness 
in Emil’s voice as he said, ‘‘After all, son, I 
don’t know but there’s a whole lot to having 
brains on the farm, and using ’em.’’ 

Miss Sanders took both of Martin’s hands 
in hers, and Mr. Watson, clapping him heartily 
on the shoulder, told him that he had been 
sure of his success all the time. * 








Mr. Watson left, for the names of the winners 
would not be announced for a week, and they 
wanted to get home for the Waterbury corn- 
show, which was to take place the following 
week. 

As the prizes at the Waterbury show were 
not large enough to draw corn from outside 
the county, the competition was not so severe 
as it had been at the Booneville show. Mr. 
Watson did not exhibit. He had not bought 
back his sample at the auction sale at the state 
corn-show, which had been held in connection 
with the short course. He told Martin that 


| he did not have another ten ears that he wanted 


to exhibit. Martin looked at him suspiciously, 
but Mr. Watson’s frank face hid any other 


| reason he may have had for not showing. 


| 


On the last day of the corn-show the town 
hall, where the exhibition was held, was 


| crowded. The awards had been made, but as 
But to Martin | the ribbons had not been tied to the samples, 


the best part of it all came after he had gone|no one knew who the winners were. Just 
to bed that night, when his mother came into | 


the room and tucked the covers closer round | 


him, as she had not done since he was a little 
boy in knee-breeches. 

‘*You’ve put new courage into me, Martin,’’ 
she said to him. ‘‘I wasn’t always satisfied 
with having the Scadlands called the poorest 
farmers in the county. When pa got sick, 
and lost his ambition, and everything began 
to take the down-hill road, I was too ashamed 
sometimes to look any one in the face. I used 
to go out and work in the fields myself, and 
help do chores, and pick up, until I saw that 
it was killing me, and then I gave up and took 
the rest of it out in nagging pa.’’ 

Feeling a tear fall on his hand, Martin 
reached out and patted his mother on the 


WITH CONGRATULATIONS. 


cheek. ‘‘Don’t ery, mother, ’’ he said, although 
his own voice trembled a little. 

Mrs. Scadland wiped her eyes. ‘‘I don’t 
know what I’ve got to cry about now,’’ she | 
answered. ‘‘Everything is picking up. Even | 
pa’s got a lot more ambition than he used to 
have.’’ 

Then she bent down quickly, kissed Martin, 
and left the room. And Martin went to sleep 
and dreamed of plurhp show ears wrapped in 
ten-dollar bills. 


Those two weeks at the short course were | 
| good fortune. 


the most interesting two weeks that Martin 
had ever spent. He learned so many new 
things that it seemed that his head must burst 
with the knowledge. The stock-judging was 
new to him, but he liked it even better than 
he did the corn-judging. He made a great 


before the time for the sale of the sample ears, 
the banker, who was manager of the show, 
climbed to the platform and called the crowd 
to order. He announced the smaller prizes 
first. When he came to the first prize, he 
cleared his throat impressively. 

‘*The winner of the championship prize,’’ 
he said, ‘‘is a young man who you all know 
as the best ball-player in Waterbury. Most 
of you who know him respect him as one of 
the pluckiest young men in the community. 
Those of you who do not, would, if you knew 
him as well as I do. The prize ten ears were 


| grown and shown by Martir Scadland.’’ 








many new friends, too—earnest young farmer | 


boys from all over the state. Altogether, it was 
| a two weeks long to be remembered. 
On the last day there was a contest in| 


judging corn and grain, in competition for six | 


scholarships in the regular agricultural courses 
at the state college. Martin had never dreamed 


short course had made him eager for more. 


| So when Mr. Watson, who also was at the 


|of going to college, but the two weeks at the | 


short course, urged him to enter the contest, | . 
he decided to do so. There were six classes| show that bank -book cover right away:” 


| come singly. 


The crowd responded with a cheer that 
shook the building. Then they called for a 
speech from Martin, and those about him 
pushed him, struggling, toward the platform. 
There was a sudden commotion over at the 
other side of the hall, and old Peter Deacon- 
broch pushed his way toward the platform. 

‘Just a minute, ladies and gentlemans!’’ 
he cried, as he climbed to the platform beside 
the banker. ‘‘Before we have der speech by 
our young friend yet, I vant to tell you a 
story. 

‘*There is one hero in this room, und his 
name is Martin Scadland. For more asa year 
he has lived mit der suspicions of half der 
people in Waterpury, just because of some 
money vich he didn’t take. 

“On der day when Mr. Wilkins’s money 
never got to der bank yet, I vas driving into 
Waterpury past Doctor Brown’s barn. Vell, 
doce’s little Jersey calf vas out in der road, 
chewing on a little book. I told him ‘Away!’ 
und away he vent, und I got out und picked 
up this, which is a chewed-up cover of Mr. 
Wilkins’s bank-book.’’ He reached in his 
pocket and held up the tattered bank-book 
cover so that every one might see it. 

Martin had never been cheered at a ball 
game as he was cheered then. He was con- 
gratulated and thumped on the back, and 
finally, surrounded by all the people, he was 
lifted to the shoulders of Bill Simpson and 
two or three other members of the ‘‘crowd,’’ 
and carried over to Wilkins’s feed-store. 

Mr. Wilkins came to the door. Before he 
could open his mouth to ask what it was all 
about, Deaconbroch thrust the mutilated bank- 
book cover in his face. He was so amazed 
that he hardly heard the old German’s expla- 
nation. But he held out his hand to Martin. 

‘**T don’t know whether you will shake hands 
with me or not, Martin,’’ hesaid. ‘‘It’s pretty 
late to be saying it now, but if you’ll let me be 
your friend from now on, I can tell you that 
you won’t have a better one. ’’ 

Martin shook his hand heartily. ‘‘It’s a 
new experience having so many friends,’’ he 
said, laughing. ‘‘The more I have, the more 
I want.’’ 

‘*T know I can’t do much now to make it 
right,’’ said Mr. Wilkins, ‘‘but I want you to 
take that Jersey heifer. I bought her of Doctor 
Brown last week. I guess she ought to belong 
to you, if to anybody.’’ 

There was another cheer from the crowd, and 
the next time they marched round the square 
the calf led the procession. 

There is an old saying that misfortunes never 
However true that may be, there 
are times when there seems to be no end to 
When Martin reached home that 
night, he found a letter from the agricultural 
college, saying that he had won fourth place 
in the judging contest, and had been awarded 
one of the scholarships. It was twelve o’clock 
before the Scadlands went to bed that night. 

‘*T guess there’s some chance for poor folks 
yet, if they just keep pegging away,’’ Mrs. 
| Scadland said, happily, as she read the letter 
| from the agricultural college for the fifth time 

‘*T always said things would come out al! 
right if you quit worryin’,’? Emil Scadlane 
said. ‘‘If my back is as much better next year 
as it has been this year, Martin and I are goilis 
to win a prize at the state corn-show, and hav: 
the best corn-crop in the county to boot.’’ 

‘‘I wonder why Mr. Deaconbroch didn’t 


There was so much delay in preparing for | of corn to place, and the same number of! Annie said, in a puzzled tone. 
u Besides grading the corn, | 
The day of the corn-show in Larchwood | sary to postpone the affair until after the state | the students had to write their reasons for | himself came in. 


Just then the door opened, and Deaconbroc! ! 
‘J just vant to tell you,’ 


School was a big day in the district. The|show. The Booneville exhibition drew corn | placing it as they did, and hand them in to be | he said, ‘‘that it vasn’t all craziness yet that | 


entire front end of the schoolhouse was given | from the best part of three counties. It was 
over to the corn tables. Miss Sanders had put | the biggest ever held in that part of the state. | 


judged. 


didn’t tell about the bank-book a long whi! 


As soon as the contest was over, Martin and|ago. Sometimes a little misfortune is bette 
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for a boy as too much good luck, und I guess 
this is von of der times yet.’’ 

A few days later, when Martin was in town, 
Mr. Wilkins offered him twice his old salary 
and a chance for a partnership if he would 
come back to town and work for him. 

Martin shook his head. ‘‘We have a corn- 
field back home that needs all the brains I’ve 
got,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m not going to be satisfied 
until I win the grand championship at the 
state corn-show. I’d rather do that than own 
the whole town of Waterbury.’’ 

It turned out that, after all, Martin’s schol- 
arship was of no use to him, for he did not 
have the high-school training necessary to admit 
him to the college. ‘The Waterbury high school 
was not accredited, and it was impossible for 
him to go to Booneville for four years, to say 
nothing of spending four years at college after 
that. 

So he set out to solve the problems of the 
Deaconbroch ‘‘eighty’’ with the knowledge he 
had gained at school, supplemented by two 
weeks’ work in the short course every winter. 
Without discrediting the short course, he always 
maintained that the best part of his education 
was received from the new teacher at the 
Larchwood School. She is not a new teacher 





Dy Albert 


S fast as the Coot could 
travel, Andy Presbury 
and Slive McMahon made 

- for Crickett’s Harbor. 

That noon Petersen’s scallop- 
boat had brought word to Abel 
Presbury’s general store that 
Bart MacDonald, the grumpy old hermit who 
lobstered on Camperdown Island, wanted a 
propeller at once. 

‘‘T’ll hire a gasoline dory, and take the wheel 
out to Mac,’’ volunteered Andy, who was 
‘‘clerking’’ for his father. ‘‘Trade’s slack 
to-day, and you don’t need me here.’’ 

“And I’ll go with you,’’ said Slive Mc- 
Mahon, his cousin. 

As MacDonald was a cash customer, his trade 
was worth holding. Abel Presbury meditated, 
shrewdly seeking to profit by the situation. 

‘Get Ben Ferguson’s Coot, Andy,’’ he 
decided, at last. ‘‘Tell him I’ll credit a dollar 
on his account. Mac’ll be glad enough to pay 
extra for getting that propeller to-day. And 
I’1l be a hundred cents better off on the toughest 
bill on my books. ’’ 

At half-past two the boys were chugging 
out of the harbor in Ferguson’s dirty, battered 
dory. It was a cold, gray October afternoon, 
with a strong wind blowing offshore. The old 
boat was slow and heavy. When the boys 
reached Camperdown, seven miles southwest 
of Crickett’s, it was almost four o’clock. A 
dark cloud-bank had piled up over the land; 
evidently a northeaster was coming. 

Pleasure at getting the propeller so soon 
warmed MacDonald into actual hospitality. 

‘*You’ve saved me a mighty hard pull, boys, ’’ 
said he. ‘‘Better bunk in my shack to-night, 
until the storm blows over. ’’ 

‘‘Much obliged,’’ replied Andy, ‘‘but we 
promised to be back before dark.’’ 

The Scotchman swept sky and sea with keen 
eyes, then cast a disparaging glance at the 
power-boat. 

‘““The Coot!’’ he grumbled. ‘The Coot! 
Aye, aye! She’s a lame duck fast enough. 
Pretty slack about his gear, Ferguson is. That 
old engine looks as if it hadn’t been overhauled 
since he bought it. Hope it won’t drop to 
pieces before you get home. ’’ 

Slive took up his challenge. 

‘*Never skipped once coming out. We'll hit 
the moorings by sunset. ’’ 

‘*Humph !’? grunted the lobsterman. ‘‘Maybe 
so, maybe not. There’s a porridge stirring up 
behind those clouds that men on the water 
to-night won’t like the taste of.’’ 

Without further words, he walked off to 
attach the propeller to the shaft of his beached 
dory. He stopped work only to wave good-by 
to the boys when they rounded the point and 
headed landward. 

That was a stiff run for the old Coot. The 
wind grew constantly stronger. Lower and 
lower hung the clouds ; higher, and ever higher, 
rolled the frothing water. ‘To be sure, it was 
not the long, southerly ocean swell; but over 
five miles of water even an offshore breeze can 
tumble up a sea that is not to be laughed at. 





WHEN THE BATTERY 





Obliged to take it quartering, instead of bow | 


on, the dory tossed and plunged. Now her 


propeller whirled in air, and the engine raced ; | 


now she wallowed so deep that the crests 
splashed over her gunwale. 
land drew near, black and forbidding in the 
dreary afternoon. 

The engine labored. 
‘*Makes a fellow tired to watch her, doesn’t 
it?”? said Slive, after a long silence. The 
boys had begun to realize how closely their 
own welfare was connected with that dirty, oily 
machine, coughing six or seven times a second. 

Suddenly there came a break in the rapid 
Succession of the explosions ; then another; and 
another. Slive looked at Andy, Andy looked 


Very slowly the | 





now, but she is still teaching in District Nine, 
in a new schoolhouse that the people of the 
district have built for her. 

Annie is teaching, too, and is trying her best 
to make her school a worthy rival of the Larch- 
wood School. She and Martin have determined 
that the twins shall have a college education, 
and every year the fund that they have in the 
bank for that purpose is growing. 

As for Mrs. Scadland, Martin insists that 
she looks younger on every birthday, and her 
scolding tone has been so long unused that it 
is almost forgotten. Emil Scadland, although 
not likely ever to ruin his constitution with 
overwork, has become almost as good a judge 
of corn as Martin is, and never goes past a 
loose board without picking it up and putting 
it on the kindling pile. 

Martin has not won the grand championship 
at the state corn-show yet, but last year he 
came so close to it that some of the oldest corn 
men in the state took the trouble to make his 
acquaintance, and ask him if he had any more 
corn at home like the samples that he had 
entered. He is working up a profitable busi- 
ness in seed-corn, and people do not nudge one 
another any more when he goes to Waterbury. 





THE END. 






W Jo/man 


at Slive. As they marked the “g 
missing links in the chain of 
sound, their apprehension 
showed in their eyes. 

‘* Say, Andy,’? remarked 
Slive, ‘‘I don’t like that.’’ 

Andy did not reply at once; 
he was watching the engine. 

Chug - chug - chug — chug- 


themselves to windward. The Coot lurched 
back, and Andy, with a few sharp strokes of 
the oar, succeeded in turning the prow of the 
boat toward the sea. 

‘“‘If we could only anchor, and keep from 
drifting,’’ said Slive. But there was no anchor 
in the boat, and the only rope was the ten-foot 
painter. 

‘Take this oar, Slive, and keep her as she 
is!?? Andy ordered. He began rummaging 
through a box by the engine, and presently, 
with an exclamation of satisfaction, pulled out 
a bunch of cotton waste. 

‘‘What are you going to do?’’ his cousin 
asked. 

‘*Make a torch. ’’ 


With a bit of fish-line he tied the bunch to | 


the broken oar. Then he drenched the waste 
with gasoline from the pet-cock under the 
carbureter. Lighting the torch with some 
difficulty, because of the strong wind, he gave 
it to Slive. 

‘*Wave this back and forth, while I back 
water to keep us from drifting too fast. Some- 
body on land ought to see it.’’ 

For a full quarter of an hour Slive bran- 
dished the torch. Its ragged ribbon of smoke- 
edged flame, spun out by the gale, could not be 
seen very far, but they could neglect no chance, 
however slight. Then suddenly it snuffed 
out, and Andy drenched it again with gaso- 
line. 

‘*By the time it gets dark enough for that 
flame to show up in good shape,’’ said he, 


‘+we’re likely to be so far offshore that nobody | 


can see it. 
perdown.’’ 
He pointed toward the island, now a gloomy 
smudge against the southwestern horizon. 
“*If we let the Coot drift, she won’t come 
within two miles of the eastern point,’’ he 
wenton. ‘But if we row for all we’re worth, 


Slive, we’ve got to strike for Cam- 
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chug-chug—chug-chug-chug— 

‘* Skips every fourth explo- 
sion,’’ said he, at last. ‘‘Glad 
we’ve not much farther to go. 
A quarter-hour more’ll put us 
into smoother water under the 
lee of Mosquito Island. Then 
it’s only two miles to the 
harbor. ’’ 

The next ten minutes were 
full of anxiety. The engine ran 
irregularly, now fast, now 
slow; but every turn of the 
shaft was bringing them nearer 
home. 

On the port bow a brilliant 
star suddenly flashed out against 
the blackness of the land. 

‘‘Sunset!’’? exclaimed Slive. 
‘*There’s Porter Point light!’’ 

Just then the engine stopped 
dead ; the dory swung broadside 
to the sea, and a big wave 
slopped aboard. Andy found 
his tongue first. 

‘*The oars, Slive! Keep her 
head to it! I’ll soon find out 
the trouble. ’’ 

On his knees beside the fly- 
wheel, he unscrewed the cap of 
the plug, took off the wire, and 
touched it to the top of the 
engine. Nospark followed. He 
turned and faced his cousin. 
‘«The battery’s quit!’’ he said. 





‘‘What can we do?’’ Slive asked, in a voice | we may be able to work her far enough west | two chilled and shivering boys aboard. 


that trembled a little; Slive was a year younger | 
than Andy, and not so familiar with the 
water. | 
The storekeeper’s son remembered an expe- 
dient often practised by fishermen. ‘‘I’ll see | 
if I can’t renew those cells. ’’ 
Disconnecting the six paper-covered cylin- 











twinkled due west now. Andy, his face stern 

| in the dying flicker of the torch, stood up, and 
tore off his reefer. 

| **What are you going to do?’’ asked Slive, 

apprehensively. 

| “Swim.’’ 

‘*You’re crazy; you can’t do it.’’ 

Andy’s reason came back to him—the plan 
was too foolhardy. He sighed, and put on 
his coat again. 

The light slipped northward, and then, all 
at once, it vanished; MacDonald had turned 
| in for the night. There came a flurry of rain; 
it grew blacker than ever, and then the torch 
went out. 

Andy thrust the bunch of waste under the 
carbureter. The gasoline was running, and 
he realized that in his haste he had neglected 
to turn the pet-cock off the last time. With 
shaking fingers he fumbled in his match-box ; 
there was just one match left. 

As he scratched the match, a furious gust 
| heeled the Coot over. In his anxiety to shield 
| the tiny blaze, he held it too low, and it set 
| fire to the gasoline, which had spread over the 
| floor. There wasarush, aswish, and instantly 
| the dory seethed with short, red, smoky 
| flames. 
| Andy thought first of his cousin. 

‘*Jump, Slive!’’ he shouted; and they both 

| went overboard head foremost. With two or 

three quick strokes, Andy caught the bow, 
reached into the boat, and pulled out the 
painter. 

‘*Cateh hold of this!’’ he shouted to Slive. 

As they clung to the rope, their bodies, 
acting as a drag, held the blazing dory to the 
wind. Lighting the low clouds with a lurid 
glare, she drifted seaward. 

Andy’s teeth were chattering with cold and 
horror. He was beginning to lose hope. 

‘*T’ve done it now,’’ he thought. ‘We can’t 
hold on here very long. This 
painter’ll soon burn off. Be- 
sides, that tank may blow up 
any minute. ’’ 

He said nothing, however, 
to discourage his cousin. 

For a while they drifted 
without speaking; then Slive 
began to shiver. ‘‘Andy,’’ he 
said, *‘I can’t stand this much 
longer. I’m getting chilled.’’ 

‘Don’t give up!’’ begged 
Andy, putting his arm round 
his cousin. ‘‘Hark! What was 
that?’’ 

“IT don’t hear anything,” 
replied Slive, despondently. 

‘*But I do!’’ Andy cried. 
‘* Hurrah! Mac’s coming ! 
We’re all right now.’’ 

Down the wind came the 
chug-chug! of a gasoline- 
boat, and soon a black bow 
nosed into the circle of light. 

‘“‘Ahoy! The dory!’’ came 
MacDonald’s gruff hail. 
‘* Hold on! Hold on!’ he 
added, as he caught sight of 
the clinging boys. ‘‘I’ll get 
you in a jiffy.’’ 

Wheeling in a short circle, 
he ran close to the bow of the 
Coot. 

‘*Slive first, ’’ directed Andy. 





“THE BATTERY'S QUITI" HE SAID 


to hit the ledges. Still, it’ll be a close shave. 
Let’s get the bearings of the island, and do 
our best. ’’ 

He lighted the torch again. Rowing in turn 
on the leeward side with their single oar, so 
as somewhat to offset the push of the wind 
against the starboard broadside of the dory, 


**T can hang on.’’ 

In another moment the old 
lobsterman had dragged the 
Then 
he began to fume. 

‘*T was just turning in when this blaze lit 
|up my cabin. What did I tell you about 
| Ferguson’s old boat? If I had my way, I’d 
|let her go to sea, or put an ax through her 
|floor. It’s all she’s fit for. But 1 suppose 
| you want to take her back to give Ben a 


ders, he took them from the battery-box, jabbed | Slive and Andy labored till the perspiration | chance to drown somebody else.’’ 


a hole with his knife into the top of each, and 
dipped it over the side. 


ran down their faces. Night had shut down; 


Still grumbling, he made the painter of the 


When all had thus | save for the flicker of the torch, all was black. | dory fast, and swung his launch toward the 


been moistened, he replaced and wired them ‘It was Camperdown, or the open ocean; and | island. 


again. 
‘*Now let’s make another try.’’ 
Rocking the fly-wheel a few times, he pulled | 
it up against the compression. 
hissed, kicked, sputtered, then began to run, 
without missing an explosion. 
‘*Oars in, Slive!’’ said Andy, gratified. 
‘‘We’re all right now. Lucky I thought of | 
dousing those cells. ’’ 
In less than two minutes, however, the engine 
stopped once more. While Slive kept the bow 
to the wind, Andy fussed and tinkered; but 


| this time, by no amount of effort, could he 


produce a single explosion. Finally he gave it 
up. 
‘*No use; this time she’s gone. Give me an 
oar,’’ he said, dropping on the thwart aft of 
his cousin. ‘‘Now let’s dig hard, and see if 
we can’t make Mosquito Island.’’ 

They worked northward very slowly, for the 
propeller dragged them back. 

‘*Tt’s worse than towing a tree wrong end 
to,’? complained Andy. ‘‘Harder, Slive!’’ 

Slive pulled hard upon his oar. Crack! It| 
snapped just above the blade, and sent him | 
tumbling backward. The dory swung side to, 
rose on a big wave, rolled down— another | 
second, and she would capsize. | 

** Look out!’’ cried Andy. 


mean but one thing. 
Again and again the torch blew out; the 


and then a high sea set them bailing. 
Where was the island? Could they have 


| passed it in the darkness? Suddenly Andy | 


grasped Slive’s shoulder. 

**See !?? 

Just south of west, now visible, now hidden 
by the waves, glimmered a faint light—Mac- 
Donald’s shack ! 

They must attract his attention. 
the torch again, Andy pushed it into his 
cousin’s hands. 

‘*Now wave with all your might!’’ he said. 

Heedless of the seas, Andy bent to his oar; 
but gradually he realized that he could not 
make the point. The gale was driving them 
seaward too fast. The light was moving with 
sickening speed. They would not pass within 
a quarter-mile of it. Andy faced the situation 


| stoutly ; he would not acknowledge defeat. 


A faint hope came to him; perhaps they 
might make the hermit hear them. 

‘*Shout, Slive!’’ he cried, and stopped row- 
ing. ‘‘Now! Both together!’’ 

The two screamed till they were hoarse; 


Drenching | 


| the ocean, lashed by the brewing gale, could| ‘‘The only good thing-about the old ark is 


| that steel tank in the bow. 
The flames’ll burn out after a while. 


It can’t blow up. 
Might 





The engine | dory pitched and rolled worse and worse; now | not, if she was worth anything; but you can’t 


| hurt a craft like her. Still, if I hadn’t sent 
| for that propeller —’’ 
A whistle screeched, and out of the blackness 
| dashed a motor-boat containing three men. 
One was the storekeeper, white and shaking, 
| who, as his eyes fell on Slive and Andy, gave 
|an exclamation of thankfulness. MacDonald 
| turned on him almost fiercely. 

‘‘Well, Abel, here are your boys. And 
you’re lucky to see them again. The next 
|time you want to turn an extra dollar, don’t 
|send your only son to sea in an old box like 
| that, or it’s like to cost you dear. I knew 
you didn’t think of danger, and there wouldn’t 
have been any if she’d acted right; but you 
took a chance, and it turned out to be a long 
one. 

‘*Now you’ll all stay here to-night,’’ Mac- 
| Donald continued. ‘‘We’ll warm these boys 
| up before my stove, and have a bite to eat and 
|some hot coffee. Andy and Slive will sleep 
| in my cabin, and the rest of you’ll find that 
| cove slick as oil for your boat. The gale will 

blow itself out to-night, and in the morning 


Both flung | but the gale drowned their voices. The light| you can make a quick run to the harbor.’ 
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GEN. LOUIS 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HERE is a lot of unused “‘luck’’ in the 
world that any person may have who will 
make a determined hunt for it. 


a 


BOTHA. 


HE great battle-field of Esdraelon, or Arma- 
geddon, to which Mr. Roosevelt recently 
directed attention, is to-day a peaceful and 
fertile plain, over which patient camels draw 
American reapers and mowing-machines. 
ING George has bestowed the commission 
of general in the British army on Louis 
Botha, who some ten years ago was fighting 
Great Britain in South Africa with all his 
might. General Botha is now the premier of 
the Union of South Africa, and a loyal subject 
of the King. 7 
NE by one the hidden shoals and rocks 
along the Atlantic coast are being discov- 
ered and charted. The battle-ship Nebraska, 
which draws nearly twenty-six feet of water, 
found ene off the Rhode Island coast a few 
weeks ago by running aground on it. As the 
present charts were made before the largest of 
the modern ships were built, there are doubt- 
less other shoals that must be discovered in the 
same dangerous but convincing way. 
OLLOWING the disastrous coal strike of 
ten years ago, the Democrats of New York 
demanded government ownership of coal-mines. 
Now the Republican Secretary of the Interior 
recommends that some of the coal-lands that 
the government still owns be turned over to 
the nearest cities for the benefit of the people 
thereof. Whatever is done with the privately 
owned mines, it is now pretty generally agreed 
by all parties that no more of the national coal- 
lands should be given into the hands of indi- 
viduals or private companies. 
Pp the quaint cabin of the old frigate Con- 
stitution a little group of naval officers gath- 
ered on the evening of August 19th, and in 
silence drank a toast to the ship, to Capt. Isaac 
Hull, who commanded her in her famous battle 
with the Guerrigre, and to the crew. It was 
the only ceremony that marked the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the event that turned the 
tide of the War of 1812, but its very simplicity 
made it impressive. 
NOW-SHOEING as a sport is popular, but 
not so popular as it should be. It is pecul- 
iarly American, for the snow-shoe itself was 
invented by the American Indians long before 
white men came to this continent. There is 
no better authority on the subject than Dillon 
Wallace, who writes instructively and enter- 
tainingly about it in another part of The 
Companion this week. Mr. Wallace was a 
member of the ill-fated Hubbard expedition to 
Labrador, and he has tramped over the snows 
of a great part of the continent. 
HE second conference of the federation 
formed last year for the purpose of improv- 
ing the conditions of country life in Illinois 
was held in De Kalb early last month. Most 
of those who were present were men and women 
who have done something to improve their 
own communities. One man told of a new 
high school so practical that the boys in it 
largely outnumber the girls; another of a 
country church that is beginning once more to 
fill its place as a leader; still others of what 
the grange and the agricultural college have 
done and can do. The leaders of this move- 
ment are trying to unite in harmonious codp- 
eration the church, the school, the grange, the 
village improvement societies and women’s 
clubs and the chambers of commerce. 
HE Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
road Company is a corporation. In order 
to encourage its employés to greater effi- 
ciency, it urges each one of them to become a 
corporation himself, at a capitalization com- 
mensurate with his salary. ‘‘Say you earn one 
thousand dollars. At four per cent. that is the 
interest on twenty-five thousand dollars. The 
company thus capitalizes you at the cost of a 
modern locomotive. You may not have as much 
pull, but you ought to haveas much push. You 
can last longer and run a good deal farther 
than the best locomotive ever built. Most of 
you can make yourselves constantly worth 





more, whereas the locomotive steadily deteri- 
orates. Make your valuation climb to fifty 
thousand, to a hundred thousand. Select your 
food with care. ‘Treat decently the body on 
which your mind depends. Read, study and 
observe. Like the engine, you cannot do your 
work unless you stay on the rails and keep 
where the boss can find you. No call-boy 
ever found a locomotive in a saloon, dive, or 
other place of that sort.’’ Here is pithy coun- 
sel for others besides railroad men. 
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THE VOTERS’ GREAT FIRST 
CHOICE. 


LTHOUGH The Companion is not a 
political paper, it is deeply interested in 
politics, and it is especially concerned 

about that large group of its own readers who 
will this year for the first time choose sides 
in a national election. It feels very strongly 
the importance of that choice to them and 
to the country, and it knows how difficult and 
perplexing such a first choice may be. 

The chief source of pervlexity lies in this: 
that in choosing, you make not one choice, 
but many. You choose not one candidate, but 
several. You vote, too, more or less directly, 
on various public issues. Ordinarily, more- 
over, you are choosing a party. 

With most Americans this last consideration 
is controlling. Ours is a government by par- 
ties. Things are commonly done in politics 
only by and through the parties. Moreover, 
most ‘Americans stick to the party of their 
first choice. Men change parties to-day rather 
more freely than they used to; but for the 
most part, it is still true that the first choice 
holds. In making it, therefore, you must ask 
yourself such questions as these: In which 
party shall I feel most at home? In which 
shall I have the best chance to be useful? 
With which do I agree most nearly—even 
though I agree entirely with none? 

It is thus possible for two men to choose 
differently, and yet for each to choose rightly 
for himself. At the same time, it is well that 
there are many independent voters, who often 
hold the balance of power, and are always 
ready to punish a party that goes wrong. 

Of course, in choosing a party, you accept 
in general that party’s policies. But the 
parties themselves often hesitate, and then 
every individual member can and should fight 
for his own convictions. But first he must 
have convictions. How shall he form them? 

Whatever the measure in question, do not 
rest till you have studied it at first hand for 
yourself. Do not stop at reading about it; 
read it. Do not accept anybody’s opinion 
about it; form your own, and be governed by 
it. Welcome competent advice; respect wisdom 
and experience; but if you do not give your 
country your own best judgment, you fail in 
your first duty as a citizen. 

Concerning candidates, too, the same rule 
holds. Judge each candidate for yourself, 
and judge him by his own words and acts— 
not by those of his enemies or his friends. 
If you have been at school or college, you 
have already the best kind of experience in 
such judgments. Treat public men just as 
you did the leaders among your schoolfellows. 
There is no shrewder test of merit and char- 
acter in the world. 

To make your choice thus, for yourself, 
may look like taking a good deal of trouble. 
Well, it is. Making this careful choice, taking 
all this trouble, is precisely the one thing that 
the republic imperatively demands of you. 
A democracy will succeed and survive if its 
individual citizens do this duty faithfully; it 
will fail if they do not. We are every one of 
us responsible; we are all trustees of a price- 
less possession, guardians for humanity of an 
immeasurable hope. 
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WALKING TRIPS. 


HE young man employed in the city shop 
or office often does not know what to do 
with his two weeks’ vacation. Usually 

he solves the problem by going to the ‘‘beach. ’’ 
He pays a high price for an unattractive room 
in a hotel or a boarding-house; he spends more 
than he can afford at moving-picture shows, 
cafés and amusement pavilions; for exercise 
he takes an occasional dip in the sea, and 
otherwise passes his days trying to kill time. 

The rest the indoor worker needs is usually 
the rest that comes from healthful activity in 
the open air. For most persons the vacation 
should supply a tonic. Let the young man 
set forth, with one or two congenial com- 
panions, on a two weeks’ walking expedition 
through the open country. 

To wear old clothes and not to mind the 





dust of the road or the pelting of the rain; 
to count off the miles and grow more and 
more comfortably tired; and then, at the end 
of the day, to sit down to a good dinner at 
some inviting little inn—there is change and 
rest in this for any city person, whether his 
work is at a desk or a turning-lathe. 

The automobiles rush by him, but he does 
not envy their occupants. When a view invites 
him, he makes excursions from the road; he 
takes the picturesque trail over a mountain, 
the short cut through a meadow; he exchanges 
friendly words with those he meets ; he learns to 
know the face of the country and the faces of 
the people; his mind is enlightened and his 
vision is broadened; and his body is made 
weary only to be so much the more refreshed. 
Each morning, when he rises, he.feels eager 
for a larger task, a greater distance; strapping 
the knapsack on his back gives him the sensa- 
tion that the athlete has when he girds himself 
for a race; as he strides along, the feeling of 
that weight against his shoulders helps him 
to hold his head up and to keep his eyes open. 
It is good for every man to bear a burden— 
even in vacation. 
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WOMEN AND WAR. 


OMEN, by nature tender and compas- | 
sionate, ought to be bitterly opposed | 


to war. But it is a fact that women 
have again and again urged men on to war; 
the gentlest of women have from time imme- 
morial admired the fearless and powerful war- 
rior who could beat down his opponents with 
a single blow. Women have suffered much 
from war, but they have not in the past done 
much to end it. 

It is a fundamental human instinct, working 
for the preservation of a virile race, that 
compels the woman, who dreads the sight of 
suffering, to admire the bravery of the man 
who is willing to risk his life in battle. But 
in these latter days we have learned that there 
is moral as well as physical courage, and that 
there may be bloodless victories, more glorious 
than Gettysburg or Waterloo. 

Women have realized this more fully, per- 
haps, than men. Florence Nightingale and 
Clara Barton have won undying fame by 
their self-sacrificing labors to mitigate the hor- 
rors of war. It was a woman, Baroness von 
Sutner, who persuaded Alfred Nobel to devote 
part of his fortune to founding a prize for those 
who advance the cause of peace. In every 
country women are foremost in the promotion 
of that cause. 

When men come to love justice and mercy 
more than military glory, it will be partly 
because the pity that women feel for the 
victims of war has caused them to delight no 
longer in the blood-stained heroes of the 
battle-field. And then, at last, war itself will 
cease. 
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CITY AND COUNTRY PRICES. 


HE man in the country who has a garden, 

a few hens and a cow does not have to 

pay anybody for his vegetables, his milk, 

his butter, his eggs, or the spring chicken that 

furnishes his Sunday dinner. He is both a 
producer and a consumer. 

The man in the city must pay the farmer 
who supplies his vegetables, milk, butter and 
eggs, and must also pay the cost of bringing 
the produce from the farm to the town, from 
the railroad-station to the wholesale house, 
from the wholesale house to the store of the 
retailer, and from the store to his own home— 
with a trade profit at each step. 

Accordingly, potatoes sell for seventy-five 
cents a bushel in the country, but at the rate 
of two dollars a bushel in the city, to those 
who buy them by the peck. Apples rot on 
the ground because there is no market for 
them at fifty cents a bushel, yet at the fruit 
store in the city they cost three cents apiece. 
Eggs that the farmer gladly selis for twenty 
cents a dozen, are forty cents when they reach 
the city. Milk that is worth three cents a quart 
on the farm brings ten and eleven cents in town. 

A commission has found that moving the 
food from the railroad-stations and wharves of 
New York City to the kitchens of the people 
costs a hundred and fifty million dollars a 
year, more than two-fifths of its value. It 
declares that better methods of distribution 
would save sixty million dollars of that amount, 
or about seventy-five dollars a year for each 
family. It recommends the establishment of 
great food stores that would buy direct from 
the producer and sell direct to the consumer. 

Producers have often advocated similar plans, 
in order that they might get more of the money 
that the consumer pays for his food. Some 





already have customers in the large towns to 
whom they sell direct, and in the cities groups 
of consumers sometimes get the advantage of 
country prices by sending direct to the country 
for their produce. 

The New York commission would unite the 
town groups in a big purchasing agency and 
the country groups in a rural selling agency, 
in order that the cost of food, already high, 
may-be no higher than is absolutely necessary. 

But the enterprising man need not wait for 
the adoption of this plan. Any farmer who 
will guarantee the quality of his produce, and 
supply it regularly, will soon have a list of 
customers who will take all he can raise. 
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KHARTUM. 
OURTEEN years ago the present capital 
F of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was re- 
duced by Lord Kitchener’s army to a 
heap of uninhabited ruins. To-day Khartum 
is one of the most important cities in Africa: 
with its environs, it has over sixty thousand 
inhabitants. 
A beautiful esplanade runs for miles along 
the bank of the Nile, on which are many 








THE ESPLANADE AT KHARTUM. 


handsome stone and brick buildings surrounded 
by gardens and groves of palm-trees. The 
most interesting of these are the cathedral, 
consecrated last January, the Gordon Memorial 
College and the governor’s palace. 

There is direct railway and steamship con- 
nection with Europe through Cairo, a branch 
line to the Red Sea, and another to El Obeid, 
capital of the province of Kordofan. This 
will probably soon connect with the French 
railways, and so complete a transcontinental 
route to the Atlantic. When the Cape to Cairo 
line is completed, Khartum will be the prin- 
cipal railway center of the continent. 

The value of its exports and imports increased 
in three years from twelve million dollars to 
nearly twenty-one million. It is the great 
trade emporium and the educational center of 
a country almost ten times as large as Great 
Britain. In the Gordon Memorial College, 
students are in training to become teachers 
in vernacular schools, judges in district courts, 
engineers or surveyors. There is an indus- 
trial workshop, in which smithwork and car- 
pentry are taught. The college also has research 
laboratories, where the economic products of 
the country and its diseases are studied. 

The principal cause of this unexampled 
growth is the position of Khartum, at the junc- 
tion of the two great rivers that form the 
Egyptian Nile. The Blue Nile rises in the 
mountains of Abyssinia, and is the sole source 
of the floods that are the life of Egypt. The 
White Nile takes its rise from the great lakes 
of Central Africa and the snows of the fabled 
Mountains of the Moon. 

Under a dispensation of peace and order the 
rich natural resources of the country will be 
rapidly developed. Much of the region is 
admirably adapted to the raising of cotton. 
There are very extensive forests, capable of 
supplying, among other things, the very valu- 
able product, rubber. The vast swamps on 
the White Nile are to be drained and made 
cultivable. When all these things have been 
accomplished, the new-born Khartum will un- 
doubtedly become the leading city of Africa in 
wealth and population, and in industrial and 
educational activities. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


EROPLANES IN WAR.—The effect that 
high altitudes have on aviators may inter- 
fere with the use of aeroplanes in warfare. 
Staying long in the air at more than 6,000 or 
7,000 feet above the earth causes so much dis- 
comfort that it is doubtful whether aviators 
can work well at such heights. Moreover, the 


effectiveness of the new vertical-firing guts 
will make the lower air-levels dangerous. 
‘“‘With thin air above and destructive guns 
below, ”’ says the Medical Journal, ‘‘a problem 
has been created that will have to be solved 
before aeroplanes take their place as a reliable 





















military arm.’’ Experiments in the use of 
oxygen may possibly result in some method 
of fortifying military aviators against the ill 
effects that are now felt at great heights. 


a 


ATUN LAKE.—The closing of the steel 
sluice-gates on the spillway of the dam at 
Gatun, Panama, on April 30th, marked the 
beginning of the last stages in the construction 
of the great canal. Above the crest of the dam 
the engineers will place additional steel gates, or 
flash-boards. A smaller dam at Pedro Miguel, 


32 miles away, confines the lake on the Pacific | 


side. The water of Gatun Lake, fed by the 


Chagres River and its tributary, the Trinidad, | 


will now rise until the surface is 85 feet above 
sea-level, and covers an area of 164 square 
miles. The ship channel through the lake 
varies in width from 300 to 1,000 feet, and 
is from 45 to 75 feet deep. 
@ 

YGMY HIPPOPOTAMI.—The New York 

Zoological Society has secured specimens 
of a very rare African animal, the pygmy hip- 
popotamus. After overcoming almost insur- 
mountable difficulties, the agents of Mr. Carl 
Hagenbeck penetrated the Liberian jungle, 
and succeeded in capturing five living animals, 
two of which, a male and a female, are now 
on exhibition at the New York Zodlogical 





Park. The pygmy hippopotamus was discov- 
ered in 1844, but until now no living specimen 
has ever reached Europe, except one animal 
that died upon arrival. Beside its only living 
relative, the Nile hippopotamus, the pygmy 
hippopotamus of Liberia is a mere midget. 
The full-grown male at the New York Zodélog- 
ical Park is but 40 inches high at the shoulders, 
70 inches long, and weighs but 419 pounds. 
These dimensions are about equal to those of 
a year-old baby hippopotamus of the large 
species. When full-grown, the Nile hippo- 
potamus weighs about 6,000 pounds, or 14 
times as much as the full-grown pygmy. So 
far as is known, the animal lives only in the 
interior of the republic of Liberia and the 
adjoining regions. ‘The directors of the New 
York Zodlogical Society paid $12,000 for the 
pair of animals, and consider them well worth 
their cost as zodlogical rarities. 
& 

OLAR ENERGY.—One of the important 

problems of the future is to find a practical 
method of using part of the radiant energy 
that reaches the earth from the sun. The 
supply of coal and mineral oil will some day 
be exhausted, but long before that time, proba- 
bly, man will have learned how to harness the 
sun’s rays. According to the calculations of 
Sir J. J. Thomson, fully 7,000 horse-power to 
the acre, or about 4,500,000 horse-power to the 
square mile, reaches the earth on a clear day, 
in the form of radiant heat. 

Da) 
WH: MILK CURDLES. — Every one 
knows that milk has a tendency to curdle 

during thunder-storms, and that meat seems 
to spoil more quickly at such times. Monsieur 
Trillat of the Pasteur Institute has discovered 
the cause of these changes. The results of his 
experiments ‘prove that electrical fields have 
no effect either upon milk or upon meat, but 
that in consequence of the lowering of atmos- 
pheric tension that follows a thunder-storm, 
there is an emanation of gases from the soil 
that stimulate the decomposition of organic 
substances and the growth of putrefactive 
microbes. He suggests that this may explain 
the sudden change for the worse in extensive 
wounds that often occurs with a low barometer, 
and the rapid increase in epidemic diseases 
under the same conditions. 
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CURRENT:+ EVENTS 


OLITICS IN CHINA.—Several generals 

belonging to the radical republican party, 
headed by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, were summarily 
executed early in August, on the charge of plot- 
ting a new revolution. But popular protest 
against the executions became so emphatic that 
President Yuan said that the vice-president, Li 
Yuan-chung, was responsible for killing the 
generals. Vice-President Li is the candidate 
of Doctor Sun for the presidency at the 
approaching election, and is opposed by Presi- 
dent Yuan. Doctor Sun, when convinced that 
popular sentiment was behind him, left Hang- 
kow for Peking on August 18th, to ask the 
president to explain the charges against the 
dead generals, and the National Assembly, on 
August 19th, adopted a resolution also demand- 
ing an explanation from Yuan within three 
days. Yuan convinced the Assembly of the 











reality of the new revolutionary movement, | 
and Doctor Sun, after an interview with the | 
president in Peking, on August 26th indorsed 


his action. 4 


NGRESS ADJOURNED on the after- 

noon of August 26th, after a longer session 
than any previous one, save when the Mills 
tariff bill was under consideration. President 
Taft at once left Washington for the summer 
White House at Beverly, 
Massachusetts, where his 
family has been since 
June. Much important 
business was done during 
the session, including the 
abrogation of the treaty 
with Russia as a protest | 
against the treatment of | 
American citizens of Jew- 
ish birth; the admission | 
of Arizona and New| 
THE SUMMER WHITE HOUSE Mexico as states ; the | 
establishment of the parcel-post; provision for 
the government of the Panama Canal Zone 
and for the admission of ships to the canal; 
the submission to the states of a constitutional 
amendment for the popular election of Sena- 
tors; and the creation of a Child Welfare 
Bureau. e 


HE PANAMA CANAL LAW authorizes | 

the President to appoint a governor of the 
Canal Zone, and to establish courts of original | 
jurisdiction. It provides also that the Presi- | 
dent shall fix the tolls to be charged on all | 
ships passing through the canal at a rate not 
to exceed $1.25 a ton, and not less than 75 | 
cents. American ships engaged in coastwise | 
trade are to be allowed to use the canal free. | 
The law provides, further, that no railroad | 
company may own ships operating in compe- | 
tition with it for trade ‘through the Panama | 
Canal or elsewhere, ’’ and that no vessel owned | 
by any corporation which is guilty of violating | 
the Sherman antitrust act may use the canal. | 
It also admits to American registry foreign- | 
built vessels owned by Americans, if they are | 
engaged in foreign and not in coastwise trade. | 
The President filed a memorandum with his | 
approval of the bill, stating that none of its | 
provisions violated any treaty with any other | 


nation. . 
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HE PARCEL-POST LAW admits to the 

mails, as fourth-class matter, farm and 
factory produce not now admitted, and raises 
the weight limit from four to 11 pounds. On 
all such matter mailed at a post-office from 
which a rural free delivery route starts, or at 
any point on such a route, or mailed in any 
city with a carrier system, for delivery on the 
rural route or within the carrier limits, the 
rate is five cents for the first pound, and one 
cent for each additional pound, making a max- 
imum rate of 15 cents for an 11-pound package. 
For delivery beyond the carrier system or 
rural route, but within the first zone, the rates 
are higher, and continue to increase as the 
package goes from zone to zone, tilla maximum 
rate of $1.32 is reached for delivery in the last 
or most remote zone. The law goes into effect 
on January 1, 1913. 


AMPAIGN CONTRIBU TIONS.—Sena- 
tor Penrose of Pennsylvania was charged, 
a few weeks ago, with having received $25,000 
from the Standard Oil Company in payment 
— for legislative services ren- 
dered. He admitted that 
he had received the money, 
but said that it was part 
of a contribution of $125, - 
000 made by the company 
to the Republican cam- 
paign fund in 1904, raised 
in behalf of the election of 
Mr. Roosevelt. This state- 
ment was in turn denied. 
Thereupon, at Senator 
Penrose’s request, the 
Senate ordered that the whole subject, inclu- 
ding the origin of the funds used in the present 
campaign, be investigated by the committee on 
privileges and elections, which was authorized 
last April to make an inquiry into campaign 
contributions of recent years. 
& 
OMEN VOTERS.—A statement issued 
by the Bureau of the Census, on August 
26th, indicates that there were 1,346,925 women 
of voting age on April 15, 1910, in the six 
states where women may vote. Of these, Cali- 
fornia had 671,386; Colorado, 213,425; Idaho, 
69,818; Utah, 85,729; Washington, 277,727; 
and Wyoming, 28,840. 
& 
HE DANBURY HAT CASE.—A retrial 
of the famous case of the Danbury hat 
manufacturer against members of the United 
Hatters of North America, for violation of the 
Sherman antitrust law, was begun in Hartford, 
Connecticut, on August 26th. The hatters 
struck in 1903, and declared a boycott against 
the product of the hat manufacturer in ques- 
tion. He charged that the boycott was a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade, and got a verdict 
of $222,000 damages against the strikers. An 
appeal was taken to the United States Supreme 


SENATOR PENROSE 





Court, by which a new trial was ordered. 


By boat and train 
and caravan the 
peoples of the 
earth send for 


this Oatmeal 


The oat-loving peo- 
ples, nearly all the world In 
over, give preference to 


Quaker Oats. 


In the British Isles — 
home of the Scotch oats 
—the favorite oatmeal is 


Quaker. 





So in Australia, so in 
dia, soin Germany and 


Austria. 


We send tens of mill- 


ions of packages across 
the seas, to those who 
want the utmost in oat- 
meal. 


Ecstasy of Flavor 


The reason is this: 


The delight in oatmeal « 


lies in an exquisite flavor. 
A flavor found only in 


the rich, plump grains. P 
) 


We pick out those 
grains from the choicest lic 
crops by 62 separate sift- 
ings. 

From a bushel of oats 
—weighing 32 pounds— to 


we get only 10 pounds 


Quaker. 
So, one gets in this 


brand just the cream of 
the oats—just the ecstasy 


flavor. And our proc- 


ess makes it doubly de- 


ious. 


It is that wondrous fla- 


vor, maintained 25 years, 
which has won the world 


Quaker. 


uaker Oats 


For Breakfast a 


- One can’t get this flavor from 
_lesser oatmeal. 


nd Supper 


puny grains. It isn’t in 


There’s nothing haphazard about it. 


We get it by careful selection. 
Quaker brand. 


That is all. 
spite its quality, costs but 
one-half cent per dish. 


A thousand million 


dishes will be served this package, 10c 
winter, in homes of those bs 58 
Family size pack- 


who know. an 

For your children’s sake, cities 
let your home be one of ‘trade 
them. You want them to 


love oatmeal. 


The prices noted do 
not apply in the ex- 


treme 


The Quaker Oafs @mpany 


CHICAGO 
(319) 


We ask no premium for it. 


Regular size 


You get it by ordering the 


Quaker Oats, de- 


for smaller 
and country 
, oc. 


West or South. 


Look for the 
uaker trademark 
on every package 
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‘‘ Sweetheart,’’ said I, ‘‘ she’s left 


AS BROTHER TO BROTHER. SS SSS — SS 
. IVE successive bad _ ‘ “_ a 7 ¢ 
years in western Kansas * ¢ * 
had brought matters to ‘ 
acrisis. The farmers had aa? 
no money, and the mer- Z 7 
chants were overstocked CP) (\ ‘Py. Lancaster Bent 
with unsalable agricultural = i 
machinery. Richard Ford, 
a dealer in farm implements, . 
came home one night, and frankly Wan Sorrow came a-knocking, 
told his wife that bankruptcy was A-knocking at my door. us! 
inevitable. ‘“‘I seek the little maid,’’ she 


‘‘T am carrying forty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of bad accounts, ’’ he said. 
‘*The farmers have not got the money. 
I cannot settle with the Chicago house, 
and it is pressing me for payment. ’’ 

‘* Perhaps the Chicago dealer will 
give you more time,’’ said his wife. 

‘*He has extended the time beyond 
all reason already. ’’ 

‘‘Write and tell him, as brother to 
brother, just how matters are.’’ 

‘*‘What do you mean? There are no 
‘brothers’ in business. ’’ 

‘‘How do you know? You have 
been dealing with the farmers in the 
Christian spirit. You have not charged 
them interest on their accounts. You 
have let them have seed-grain without 
payment. You have not taken advan- 
tage of their necessities. Are you the 
only Christian in business ?’’ 

Richard Ford was struck by this 
spirited reply, and the next day he 
wrote to the wholesale firm a frank 
statement of the conditions. He told 
of his own dealings with the farm- 
ers, of their complete inability to 
settle their accounts, of the universal 
lack of means throughout the country. 
Then he went on: 

‘* As brother to brother, I can prom- 
ise that if you can possibly extend my 
time another year, and we have the 
crop we may reasonably expect, I can 
and will make all payments with inter- 
est. The farmers in this community 
are honest men. They will pay just 
as soon as they have the money. My wife and 
I are living with the strictest economy ; we want 
to pay our debts, not liquidate them in bank- 
ruptey. It is for you to say whether you can 
afford to help us.’’ 

An answer came by return mail. ‘‘We ap- 
preciate your situation, and will extend your 
time—not simply as a business proposition, 
for it looks to us pretty uncertain that way, 
but simply as ‘brother to brother.’ We shall 
have to economize, as well as you, but we will 
do all we can to stand by you.’’ 

The next three years saw bumper crops in 
that part of the state. The farmers paid Ford 
every dollar they owed him, and he paid his 
‘*brother’’ in Chicago in full, including a 
small amount of interest, which he insisted on 
adding. The Christian spirit is not absent 
even from the market-place. 
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HOUSECLEANING. 


RS. Mills, at the top of the 
M steps, looked enviously into the 
shady piazza corner, where her 
neighbor was comfortably stretched 
in a steamer-chair. 
“You’re the coolest-looking thing 
I’ve seen in three days,” she declared. 
“Won’t you come and share the 
coolness?” Mrs. Dudley asked. “I 
am housecleaning, but one is always 
glad of an excuse to rest a while.” 
Mrs. Mills glanced through the window to the 





immaculate linen-covered room within. ‘“House- 
cleaning!” she echoed, in perplexity . 
Mrs. Dudley nodded. ‘Yes, mental! I have to 


do it every few months; and this morning it was 
brought home to me forcibly that it was high time 
I was at it again. I didn’t quite approve of some 
of Lilian’s arrangements about her art study, and 
the child reminded me that times had changed 
since I was a girl, and she was a year older than 
I was when I was married, and didn’t I decide 
things for myself then?” 

“T suppose we felt just that way,” Mrs. Mills 
agreed, reluctantly, “but it’s hard—they’re so 
young —” 

“So, then,’’ Mrs. Dudley went on, a little hur- 
riedly, “I thought that I might as well have a 
thorough overhauling—it was evident that I 
needed it. It has been a hard morning’s work! 
I’ve found five prejudices that I ought to have 
thrown away, and one old grudge that must be 
destroyed at once. I’ve come across three good 
resolutions that had been laid away so long that 
I'd forgotten all about them, and an old friendship 
that I’ve neglected for two years. 

“Then there’s all that material that I meant to 
make up into some genuine civic service, and oh, 
my dear, the places that need air and sunlight! 
It’s discouraging—a little. Yet I always feel 
more worth while when it’s done, and besides, it’s 
unfair to others not to do it! Actually, I found 
I was keeping my old prejudice against Agnes 
Hibbert, when the way she has borne her hus- 
band’s breakdown and shouldered all the burdens 
ought to put her in the Hall of Heroes!” 

Mrs. Mills sat very still, a little flush creeping 
into her tired ‘face. 

“IT suppose—it would be a good thing for every- 
body, once in a while,” she said, slowly. “Maybe,” 
with a nervous laugh, “we need it just in propor- 
tion as we don’t want to do it!” 

Her friend’s quiet, sympathetic hand touched 


said, 
‘‘I always missed before.”’ 
But I, I smiled on Sorrow. 
‘* Nay, lay on me your rod; 
My little maid is past you 
now,”’ 
I said. ‘* She’s gone to God.”’ 


Old Wisdom, with his wrinkles, 
Prayed me to let him in. 
Quoth he, ‘‘ The learning’s long 
and long; 
Your child had best begin.”’ 
‘‘ Begin to be like you, sir,’’ 
I cried, ‘‘so wise and sad? 
She’s learning in a better 
school 
To know and still be glad.”’ 


And dimpled Love a-tiptoe 
Stood at my window-sill, 
And as he searched the room in 
vain, 
I saw his young eyes fill. 
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hers. ‘“‘You sit there and rest,” she said. ‘““There’s 
some iced tea in the refrigerator, and Mary made 
some of her drop-cakes this morning. You know 
you always need an extra ‘snack’ when you are 
housecleaning.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF PEARLS. 


‘OR many centuries, even until comparatively 
F recent times, it was the common belief that 

pearls were drops of dew that gained entrance 
into the shell of an oyster, and were there trans- 
formed into lustrous gems. Arab and Indian 
divers still believe that at certain seasons oysters 
come to the surface and suck in the rain-drops 
that later become pearls. Science, however, has 
rudely shattered this poetic fancy, and discovered 


gives some interesting information on this subject 
in the National Geographic Magazine. 


We now know that almost any foreign body—a 
grain of sand, a bit of mud or shell, a piece of 
seaweed or a small animal—may by its irritation 
cause the mollusk to cover it with nacre and make 
it the nucleus of a pearl; but the largest part of 
the annual pearl-crop of the world is ue to para- 
sites that normally pass a part of their life-cycle 
within the shell of the pearl-oyster. 

Minute spherical larve of marine worms known 
as Cestodes become embedded in the soft tissues, 
as many as forty having been found in one Ceylon 
oyster. As the result of irritation, the oyster 
forms a protecting sac about the intruder, and 
then, if the larva dies, its body is gradually con- 
verted into carbonate of lime, and the pearly mass 
proceeds to grow with the shell. 

If the larva lives, it may pass into the body of 
the sae trigger-fishes which prey on the 
pearl-oysters, there undergoing further develop- 
ment. Ultimately it reaches the body of the great 
rays, which in turn eat the trigger-fishes. In the 
rays the worms attain full development, and pro- 
duce larve that are cast into the sea and find 
lodgment in pearl-oysters. Thus the cycle is 
begun once more. 

e may literally accept the saying ofa celebrated 
French investigator, that “the most beautiful pear! 
is in reality only the brilliant sarcophagus of a 
worm.” 
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ANCIENT FOOTBALL. 


N old Latin manuscripts mention is made of a 
| primitive form of football, called ‘‘chola,” that 

was played by the people of southern France 
and northern Italy in the middle ages. A similar 
game, known to the early Bretons as “soule,” and 
to the Celts of Cornwall and Scotland as “hurling,” 
is described as being more like a battle than a 
pastime; yet, says Mr. A. F. Sieveking in Field, 
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the real origin to be a worm. Dr. Hugh M. Smith | 











| 
we can recognize in it many of the essential fea- | 
| tures of the modern game that is so popular among 
the school and college boys both in America and | 
| England. 
| The number of piogece varied greatly. Some- 
times one village challenged another, and scores 
of young men took part in the game. The goals | 


Our summers are too cold, 


Too bleak for her; in heaven alone 


May such a bud unfold.’’ 


The gray old Years came crowd- 


ing, 
But them I bade be gone. 


‘‘There’s nothing left me now,’’ 


I said, 
‘Ye may lay hands upon, 
Nor Youth, nor Joy, nor June- 
time — 
Yet this doth all repay — 


My little maid in heaven will be 


My little maid alway.”’ 


So one by one her suitors 
I turned back at the gate, 
With deep and hardly hidden 
joy 
That they had come too late. 
But two of mine own callers 
Bide with me on and on — 
Grief, and an aching Loneliness 
Untold — since she is gone. 


were often separated by two or. three miles of 
fields and hills and forest. The ball, a “leather 
balloon filled with hay or bran,” was thrown up 
between the two sides by “‘some indifferent per- 
son.” Immediately the struggle began, and lasted 
until one side or the other succeeded in kicking, 
throwing or carrying the ball across the enemy’s 
goal-line. i 

A seventeenth-century gentleman, Richard 
Carew by name, describes the sport as it existed 
in his time, and comments on its advantages and 
disadvantages from a point of view that seems to 
be held by many to-day: J 

“The Hurlers take their next way over hilles, 
dales, hedges, ditches; yea, and thorow bushes, 
briers, mares, Ps, and rivers whatsoever; 
so as you shall sometimes see twenty or thirty 
tugging together in the water, scrambling and 











scratching for the ball. A play (verily) both rude 
and rough, and yet such as is not destitute of 
policies, in some sort resembling the feats of 
waite: for you shall have companies layd out 
before, on the one side, to encounter them that 
come with the ball, and of the other party to 
succor them in manner of foreward. Sometimes 
the whole company runneth with the, ball, seven 
or eight miles out of the direct way, which they 
should keepe. 

“The ball in this play may bee compared to an 


infernal spirit; for whosoever catcheth it, fareth | 


—— es like a madde man, strugling and 
fighting with those that goe about to holde him, 
and no sooner is the ball gone from him, but he 
resigneth this fury to the next receyver, and him- 
self becommeth peaceable as before. I cannot 
well resolve, whether I should more commend 
this game, for the manhood and exercise, or com- 
demne it for the boysterousness and harmes 
which it begetteth; for as on the one side it makes 
their bodies strong. hard, and nimble, and puts a 
courage into their hearts to meete an enemie in the 
face; so on the other part it is accompanied with 
many dangers, some of which doe ever fall to the 
Sa ers there. For proofe whereof, when the 
1urling is ended, you shall see them retyring home 
as from a pitched battaile, with bloody pates, 
bones broken, and out of joynt, and such bruises 
serve to shorten their daies; yet all is good play, 
and never attourney nor Crowner troubled for the 
matter.” 
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FIGHTING A LION. 


in their native jungles will offer him abundant 
opportunity. Maj. J. Stevenson Hamilton, in 
the pages of his recent book, “Animal Life in 
Africa,” gives an account of a terrible experience 


[' any one is eager for adventure, hunting lions | 


that one of his fellow rangers of the Transvaal | 


Game Reserve had with a lion. 
In August, 1903, he was returning from a month’s 


| patrol to the Olifants River, and had arrived within 
| two days’ march of the Sabi. 


I 1 He had pushed on 
ahead of his natives and pack-donkeys in order to 


| reach the nearest police picket before nightfall. 


However, the distance was greater than he 
thought, and darkness found him still some three 
miles from his destination, riding along a path b 
the side of a reed-bordered stream, accompanie 
only by his big dog, Bull. 

As he rode through the dry bed of the creek, 
where the path crossed it in one of its windings, 
he saw something move out of the reeds and melt 
away into the darkness ahead. <A few yards 
farther on, the dog rushed forward, barking, and 





again an indistinct form moved away. 
crepoans this to be a buck of some 
kind, the ranger rode on without taking 
any special notice of the incident; but a 
few minutes afterward he suddenly saw 
the shape again, this time apparently 
approaching. ‘ 

e had scarcely time to reflect that 
this was an odd performance for a reed- 
buck, when he became conscious that it 
was no antelope, but a lion in the act of 
crouching for aspring. Pulling his horse 
sharp to the right just as the lion rushed, 
he caused the latter partially to miss his 
mark; but his claws tore down the 
horse’s quarters, and the frightened ani- 
mal, making a terrified leap forward, shot 
its rider over its right shoulder straight 
into the jaws of a second lion, which had 
been coming up from behind. 

Horse, man and rifle all went in differ- 
ent directions. The horse made off at 
full speed, followed by the first lion, 
which in turn was pursued by the dog. 
The man never touched the ground at 
all, as the lion seemed to catch him in 
mid-air. The first thing he realized was 
that it was trotting off with him down the 
path. He was held firmly by the right 
shoulder, and, lying on his back, his face 
was on a level with the brute’s neck, 
while his legs were dragging along under 
its belly. : 

It was a desperate predicament, and 
as soon as he was able to collect his 
thoughts a little, he began to wonder 
whether he would be killed outright or 
tortured first. He saw no hope of escape. 
The pain he describes as acute, which is 
contrary to the experience of Living- 
stone and others. However, being avery 
cool-headed man and full of grit, he 
presently began to cast about for some 
method of saving himself. 

The mind works quickly in such cases, 
and suddenly he remembered his sheath- 
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is 
neath himself with his left hand, he dis- 
covered that the knife had not been lost, 
80, pulling it out, he bent all his energy 
on holding it tight, and awaited a favor- 
able opportunity. 

Fortune favors the brave, and the ran- 
ger’s chance came when the lion, after 
going with him about one hundred and 

fty yards, laid him down under a small 
tree, for the purpose either of shifting its 

ip or of commencing operations upon 

im. Feeling very carefully behind the 
left shoulder for what he judged to be a 
vital spot, he struck a couple of back- 
handed blows with all his force, using, 
of course, his left hand. It turned out 
that each of these strokes reached the 
heart. 

For what seemed hours, but was, no 
doubt, only a few seconds, man and beast 
stood facing each other, the latter silent, 
and the former, with some hazy idea of 
the power of the human voice, shouting 
out every abusive word that rose to his 
tongue. The tension was relieved by the lion 
turning and walking slowly away to a spot some 
thirty yards distant, where, after a few groans, it 


expired. 
“ 

| pa on to her house,” said Deacon Wood, 
polishing his glasses. 


“Yes,” said his wife, “she always wanted one 
clear across the front of the house, but Silas never 
would build one, so the first thing she did with 
some of the insurance money was to have one.” 

The deacon looked at his paper thoughtfully for 
a moment, then remarked: 

“The Widder Davis is setting out a good many 
flowers, isn’t she? She keeps getting seed cata- 
| logues at the post-office.” 

“Yes,” replied his wife, “her heart’s been set on 
a posy-garden a good pong Ia. but I should 
| almost t ink ’twould make Jed Davis turn over in 
his grave. He always thought flowers was such a 
foolish waste of time and money.” ‘ 

For a time the deacon was silent; then he said, 
“Wasn’t that a new rubber-tired buggy I saw 
Prunella White in fe sage f : 

“Ves,” said his wife, with animation, ‘‘and I’m 

lad she’s got it at last. She rode round for yous 
n an old farm wagon, though Leander could well 
afford a decent buggy for her and the girls, but if 
he’d ’a’ lived they’d never have had one.” 

For a time the deacon remained sunk in thought ; 
then he asked: 

“Tf you had a considerable sum of money to do 
just what you wanted with, Mandy, what would 
you get?” : 

“Td have me a hardwood floor in that kitchen,” 
his wife said, firmly. ‘I never scrub that old floor 
fingers full of slivers.” 4 

| “Mandy,” said her husband, with fervor, ‘“‘you’ll 
| see the carpenters at work on that new floor 
| to-morrow mornin’.” And the deacon resumed 
| his paper with a sigh of relief. 


—S———_) 
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DISARMING FATE. 


NOTICE Mrs. Simmons is having a new porch 


& 








| but what I run ay 
n 


& 


CALLOUS INDEED. 


“ ELL, I must confess I am glad to get 

W back home amongst my own kin and 

friends, where people ain’t too busy or 

too unfeeling or too stuck-up to take some interest 
in one another,” said Mrs. Polley. 


“Now, there’s them post-office folks down to 
Chicago. I found ’em actually hard-hearted! Why, 
would you believe it, that man that brings round 
the letters to Mabel’s, he’s so queer and stand- 
offish that when he handed me husband’s postal 
card, telling how mother had fell and broke her 
arm, he never so much as opened his lips to give 
me one word of er" No, sir, not even 
enough to say, ‘Too bad!’” 


& 


& & 


THE DEPTH OF MEANNESS. 
[om Jonas was the son of penurious parents, 





and the son bade fair to outdo them in fru- 
gality—a fact that worked extreme hardship 
upon Bobby Graves, his seatmate. 


Bobby came home one night iooking so depressed 
that his mother asked the cause of his trouble. 

“Tt’s that Jone Peterbo!” burst out Bobby. 
‘“‘He’s just about the meanest thing! He eats my 
apples ‘all up, and he never gives me even a bite 
offen his, an’ my apples are good an’ his ain — 
very! An’ to-day he made me do his ’rithmetic 
zamples, ‘cause he didn’t know ‘how, an’ he 
wouldn’t even lend me his pencil to do ’em with! 


Oo 


& 


NOT EVEN “ FONETIC.” 

i IM,” inquired Mr. Riley, glancing up over 
the door of the post-office, “what Is the 
meanin’ of thim letters, ‘MDCCCXCV III? 

“They mean eighteen hundred an’ ninety- 
eight!” 1 

eTim, don’t it sthrike you thot they’re carryin 
| this spellin’ reform entoirely too far?” 
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THE MILKY WAY 


BY HELEN VIRGINIA FREY 


The happy children of the moon 
Went skipping down the sky ; 

They sought the flower-beds of stars 
Where moonbeams must not spy. 


“Let's pick the tiny ones!” they cried. 
“ The sky folk will not care. 
We'll take them home, and mother 
moon 
Shall wear them in her hair.” 


They danced with glee, and picked 
each bud, 
When swiftly through the night 
A big and shining comet came, 
And put them all to flight. 


But as the moonbeams ran pell-mell, 
Forgetful of their play, 
They strewed the flowers as they 
went, 


And made the Milky Way. 


asco 


NINA’S PARTY 


BY FANNY WILDER BROWN 


“TT’S because every other one of the B’s has 
had a club party,’’ Nina Keith said, at 
last. 

Her teacher, Miss Hale, never had seen 
tears in her eyes before, and she looked at 
Nina in surprise. 

‘*T know I can’t have one,’’ continued Nina, 
‘*because we haven’t room enough. ’’ 

When any one was sad, Miss Hale always 
thought of something delightful, and so she 
had a plan for Nina. 

“The next club party will come the first 
Saturday afternoon in September,’’ she said. 
‘““Why not invite the B’s to meet in your hem- 
lock grove?’’ 

Nina clapped her hands. ‘‘Goody!’’ she 
cried. ‘Mother said that she’d make the cake, 
and that we could have lemonade. ’’ 

‘It will be the nicest party of the season, ’’ 





Miss Hale said. ‘‘And, O Nina, do you sup- 
pose your brother Tom could —— — —— and 
—— some —— for us to eat?’’ 


Miss Hale said the in-between words very 
softly, so that no one else could hear. And 
Nina danced about in delight. She had felt 
that Miss Hale would help her. 

Nina’s party invitations were written on 
sheets of note-paper cut from brown wrapping- 
paper, but the green hemlock-tree Miss Blake 
painted up in one corner of each made them 


unique. Across the bottom of the invitation 
was written: 

‘*Tom will —— — —— and —— some —— for 
us to eat.’’ 


On the first Saturday in September every 
one of the B’s came to the grove. They played 
games and romped; the cake and lemonade 
were delicious, and every one of the B’s 
declared Nina’s party was the best that any 
one had given. 

But who are the B’s? 

They are ‘‘The Befrienders,’’ because they 
try to seek out and to befriend every one they 
can who is in need. 

‘‘And what were the in-between words?’’ 
all the children had asked. 

‘*Build a fire,’’ ‘‘pop’’ and ‘‘corn.’? And 
that, done in the grove, where the girls could 
watch the process, made Nina’s party a 
success, 

~<A 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE 
BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


HE midnight adventure that Lawrence 

had came about through the friendship 

that sprang up between Scotty, the collie 
pup, and Jennie, the pet lamb. The two pets 
played together in the yard during the day, 
when the children were at school, for Scotty 
had to play with somebody or something, and 
the lamb made fewer objections than the cats 
or the hens. 

Usually the two played so hard by day that 
they slept soundly at night,—the lamb in the 
Stable and Scotty in the shed,—but on this 
particular night one of them woke up and felt 
lonesome. Straightway it called to the other, 
and the other woke up and responded. So 
the bleating of the lamb and the barking of 
the dog made a lot of noise, until at last it 
woke Lawrence. 

Lawrence was worried for fear that some- 
thing was wrong with his pets, and finally he 
climbed out of bed, put on his clothes in the 
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dark, and crept as softly as he 
could through the long hall and 
down the back stairs to the shed. 
Nobody heard him except Scotty, 
and as soon as he was in the shed, 
the collie leaped upon him, and 
licked his face and hands in his 
joy at seeing his young master at 
such an unusual time. 

It was plain that nothing was 
amiss with Scotty, so Lawrence 
opened the shed door and started 
for the stable. Scotty leaped round 
him as he went. It was dark, but 
Lawrence was not afraid, espe- 
cially with Scotty at his side. The stable was 
not far off, and he was almost there when he 
suddenly saw the dim outline of some large 
object pass between him and the stable. At 
the same instant Scotty barked loudly, and 
dashed away into the darkness. 

What could it be? For a moment Lawrence 
stood as still as a post, too frightened to move 
or cry out; then he turned and ran back to 
the door of the shed as fast as he could fly. 
But he could not open the door! The spring- 
lock on the inside had slipped into place when 
he closed the door behind him. He was ter- 
ribly frightened now, and as he stood trembling 
on the step, many ideas went through his head. 
Perhaps the creature was a bear, trying to get 
the lamb. He had heard of such things, and 
who knew but there might still be bears in 
that region—especially on dark nights? Or it 
might be some other animal just as wild asa 
bear. 

He looked hard toward the stable and barns, 
but he could see nothing. There were a few 
barks from Scotty, and then silence. The 
darkness round him had suddenly become a 
very different thing than it seemed a few 
moments before. He did not dare to call to 
his father or mother, for he knew he could 
hardly make them hear from the shed steps, 
and he felt safer to keep as still as possible. 

It seemed a long time that he stood there, 
pressed up against the door, listening and 
looking with all his might. Then he heard a 
rustling sound in the grass, and he could keep 
still no longer. 


would be heard. To get there he had to pass 
the porch at the end of the ell, and at that 
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point he suddenly thought of the ladder leaning 
up against the porch, where it had been left 
when repairs on the roof were made. 

In a flash he had found this ladder and was 
climbing madly from rung to rung; and to 


Round the house he dashed | make his perch a safer place, he kicked over | 
toward the front side, where he knew his cries the ladder behind him as he scrambled to the | 
There he felt a little more | 


roof of the porch. 
secure from the unknown danger in the darkness 


ah ee 


RAIN-ON-THE-ROOF 


BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Rain upon the roof in the garret; little fingers knocking on the pane; 
A fairy voice is calling in the splashing and the falling, 


“T am the rain —the rain!” 


Shadows, shadows, shadows, in the corners by the eaves; 
Wet against the windows lie the little faded leaves. 


Rain upon the roof in the garret; 


play we are a pirate crew at sea; 


Play the old oak chest, in the vale of cobwebs dressed, 

Is a leaking, creaking ship, the “Stinging Bee ” ; 

Play the broken cradle, where our pile of playthings lie, 

Is an island full of treasure, where we’ll anchor by and by. 


Rain upon the roof in the garret; shadows, dust and cobwebs all 


around ; 


We know the game to play on a dark and blowy day, 

And we launch the “Stinging Bee” without a sound; 

With a pilot at the spinning-wheel, we’ll land at break of day 
On lonely Cradle Island, and steal all the things away. 


DRAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD 









_ A MOUSE TALE 
















There was old 
Mother Mouse 

Who lived in a shoe, 

She had many children, 

But she knew what to do. 
She loved them and fed them 
until they grew fat, 
And she kept them at home 

for fear 
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| below, but the roof was rather steep, and 
| he hardly dared to move for fear of falling. 
His voice, moreover, seemed to stick very 
closely to his throat when he thought of calling 
for help, and there was no window opening on 
the porch roof, so he was no nearer the safety 
of the inside of the house than before. 

For a long time he clung there. How long it 
was he never knew, but he felt very cold and 
| stiff. At last he could see that it was growing 
| light, and he began to call to his father. His 

voice sounded very loud to him, but it was a 
long time before he could rouse any one in the 
| house. 
| How amazed his father was when he hurried 
|}out and saw Lawrence on the roof of the 


porch! And he was little less amazed when 
Lawrence was safely on the ground and his 
story had been told. 

| A few minutes later, when Lawrence’s 


| mother had filled him with warm drinks and 
| was tucking him in bed to make up his lost 
sleep, his father came from the barn. 

‘*That bear of yours was one of the cows,’’ 
he said, with a laugh. ‘‘Somebody left the 
|gate of the barn-yard open last night, and 
| they wandered out. Scotty drove them back, 
and has been there guarding the gate ever 
since. ’’ 

And then Lawrence remembered about the 
gate, and decided that he had paid a big price 
for forgetting to close it the night before. 


* © 


JENNIE is very fond of the broth of oyster 
stew. When nearly three years old, some of 
the oysters were added. Holding one out in 
her spoon, she said, ‘‘I don’t care for the 
*ittle mouse. ’’ 


LittLE Johnnie, two years old, put a piece 
of alum in hismouth. He ran in to his mother, 
erying, ‘‘This candy tastes all wrinkly !’’ 





. 
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Fry 


in Warm Weather 


Dainty, delicious 
and wholesome 
foods 


LL during the warmer 
months, it is especially 
important that your foods 
be prepared in as dainty, 
delicate and wholesome a 
way as possible. 


That way is with 


RISCO}: 


For Frying -for Shortening 
For Cake Making 


Crisco gives up its heat much 
more readily than lard, cook- 
ing the food more quickly. 
The crust therefore is thin 
and crisp; the inside dry and 
free from excessive grease 
and with the full food flavor. 


The Crisco absorbed does 
not affect the wholesome- 
ness, as the same amount of 
lard would, because Crisco 
is purely vegetable and en- 
tirely healthful. 


In addition to improving the 
food, Crisco makes it easier 
for the cook. It does not 
smoke. It does not smell. It 
is no hardship to stay in the 
kitchen on a warm day when 
Crisco does the frying. 


Get a package today and try 
it for frying doughnuts or any 
other food. You will be 
sorry that you did not use 
it all through the summer. 


This Cook Book 


Gives some fine doughnut recipes 
and 100 others, for fried dishes, 
pastry and cake which 
are simply 
delicious 
when made 
with Cris- 
co. Send for 
a copy to- 
day. 
The Procter & 
Gamble Company 







Dept. 4, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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into the channel. 
} | his sweep, made me vihink i) 


| the sun. 


Fe | 


THROUGH THE SALMON RIVER RAPIDS. 


HE wildest boat-ride in America is said to be 

through the rapids of the Salmon River in the 
State of Idaho. A mining company recently con- 
structed a stout barge to convey machinery to a 
camp one hundred and fifty miles down-stream. 
This heavy craft was manned by three men—two 
for the steering “‘sweeps’’ and one to bail. Caro- 
line Lockhart, who made the hazardous trip with 





| them, describes her experience in the Outing 


Magazine: 

Half a mile above the first rapids we stopped to 
readjust the cargo and get out our life-preservers 
and when Guleke, the huge pilot, said, ““Throw off 
the lines!” I noticed a steady shine in his level 
gray eyes. Into the eyes of Preece, who faced me 


| at the sweep, there came a reckless glitter—a 
} | *!qnel of danger ahead. 


here was something ominous in the very still- 
ness with which ve. vlided from the quiet water 
1e big —. cotter over 
a cougar waiting to 
apple with an enemy, and fora space we erept 
‘orward with something of a cougar’s stealth. 
Then the current caught us like some live thing. 
The owt and bushes at the water’s edge began 
to fly by, heard a sound like the rumble of 
thunder. 7 stood up and stretched my neck to see 
ahead, and my heart missed four beats. As far as 
I could see there was a stretch of spray and foam, 


| short intervals of wild, racing water, then more 
| Spray and foam where it churned itself to white- 


ness against a mass of rocks. And from it all 


| came a steady boom! boom! 


We were racing toward it now as if drawn by 
the invisible force of some great suction-pump. 
For an instant the boat poise with half her length 
in mid-air before she dropped into a curve of water 
that was like the hollow of a great green shell. 
The roar was deafening. When the sheet of water 
that drenched us broke over the boat, it shut out 
The barge came up like a clumsy New- 
foundland, with the water streaming from the 
platform and swishing through the machinery in 
the bottom. Guleke was there at the sweep, 
throwing his great weight upon it first this way, 
then that. A false move, a stroke of the swee 
too much or too little, and our craft would crash 
= splinter on a rock like a flimsy strawberry 
0X 

The scenery had been growing wilder, the moun- 


| tains higher, now rising straight from the water’s 


| seemed 
WwW 








edge to saw-tooth peaks against the sky. The 
boat began to rush on with fresh impetus. 

“Hang on!” advised the bailer, whose eyes 

jpoetly whites. 

e slid into the air. The front end of the boat 
seemed to Sree straight down, and the stern rose. 
Foam, hissing like carbonated water, shut out the 
light. When we came up, gasping, Llooked behind 
us. It was a waterfall, with a drop of seven feet! 

A turn was just ahead, where the water gave a 
sudden rush and piled up between two great rocks. 

I lost my faith in my life-preserver; we were all 
ae age to drown then and there. I knew it! I 
ooked at the pilot. The wind blew his hair 
—— back, and the joy of battle was gleaming 
in his eyes. Fearlessness is contagious, and a 

spirit of Feckless indifference filled me as we took 
ti 1e final rush. It lasted only a second or two; but 
the sensations of many years were crowded into 
that tense moment when the boat shot down that 
toboggan-slide of water, grazed the rocks on the 
left, and cut the hole on the right so close that 
half the stern hung over it, and the bailer stared 
into its dark depths with buiging eyes. 

Finally the barge ceased leap, the yy | 
white water grew fainter, and ahead of us lay a 
stretch of peace. Guleke straightened himself, 
and there was satisfaction in his quiet voice as he 





said: 
“Well, well, I declare, they didn’t get us that 
time!” 

* 


TAMED BY FRIGHT. 


URING the Civil War a correspondent of the 

Cincinnati Commercial wrote a book entitled, 
“Rosecrans’ Campaign with the Fourteenth Army 
Corps.” As a record of personal observation, set 
down while the stirring events were still fresh in 
the writer’s memory, the book has extraordinary 
interest. 


Pe other engagements, the author tells the 
story of the Battle of urfreesboro or Stone River 
which was fought in a wooded and thinly settled 
country. The wild creatures of the place were 
frightened by the storm of shot and the roar of 
the great guns—a fact that leads the author to 
describe one of the most curious spectacles ever 
seen upon a battle-field. 

The men of the Fourteenth Corps were wallios 
behind * —_ when a brace of frantic wil 
turkeys a with fright that they were 
inca) Able. of flying, ran between the lines and 
* to hide among the men. 

But the frenzy among the turkeys was not so 
touching as the exquisite fright of the smaller 
birds and rabbits. 

hen the roar of battle rushed through the 
cedar thickets, flocks of birds fluttered and circled 
above the field in a state of utter bewilderment, 
and scores of rabbits fled for protection to our 
men lying down in line on the left, nestled under 
their coats and crept under their legs in utter 
distraction. They hopped over the field like toads, 
as tame as household pets. 

Many officers witnessed the spectacle, and all 
said it was unique in their experience. 


® & 


WHY MITFORD WEPT. 


T was the habit of Lord Eldon, states Vanity 

Fair, in recalling the time when that great but 
not entirely noble Englishman was attorney-gen- 
eral, to close his speeches with some remarks 
justifying his own character. 

At the trial uf Horne Tooke, Eldon, speaking 
of his own reputation, said, “It is the inheritance 
I have to leave my children, and by God’s help, I 
will leave it unimpaired.” 

Here he shed _tears, and to the astonishment of 
those present, Mitford, the solicitor-general, also 
began to weep. 

a bystander to 


“Just look at Mitford!” said a 
Horne Tooke. ‘What on earth is he crying for?” 

“He is erying to think what a small inheritance 
Eldon’s children are ae get!” replied Tooke, 
whose wit was ready and biting. 


® © 
FORCE OF HABIT. 


NE of the French marshals who had been 

defeated by the Duke of Wellington in the 
Peninsula tried to insult the duke, when the latter 
was visiting Paris. But in the ballroom as on the 
battle-field, the victory was Wellington’s. 


Louis Philippe of France had just introduced the 
marshal to the duke. Smarting under the memo 
of his defeats, the marshal thought to slight Wel- 
pages b ostentatiously pe his back to him. 

Louis Philippe was ae he di mpensed, and apolo- 

gized = his gene 

“Fo e him, sire,” said ‘the duke. 
him to 


“I taught 
0 D that in the Peninsula.” 
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and Embroidery Outfit 


Special Up-to-Date Selections 


LARGE VALUES 


HIS Embroidery Outfit, prepared for us by a leading 
authority in the decorative world, enables our subscribers 
to obtain the most valuable selection of Embroidery materials 


ever offered in the history of The Companion. 


If each 


article were purchased separately at regular retail prices, as 


shown below, the total cost would exceed five dollars. 


complete Outfit comprises the following articles. 
articles, however, cannot be obtained singly. 


The 
These 





Stamped on Punchwork Linen 


1 Dutch Collar, Punchwork and Italian Relief Design . ‘ 30 cents 
1 Pair.Cuffs to Match Collar, Punchwork and Italian Relief ee ie 
1 Jabot, Punchwork Design _ * 
1 Bib, Punchwork Design. 20‘ 
1 Bow, Punchwork Design P 7 
1 Hand Bag, Punchwork Design . 3 
Stamped on Fine _— 
1 Tea Apron, French and Eyelet Design 45 cents 
1 Baby’s Pillow, French and Eyelet Design . ~~ 
1 Baby’s Cap, French and Eyelet Design ao” 
1. Baby’s Yoke, French and Eyelet Design ‘ _~ 
1 Jabot, French and Eyelet Design Ms ; ' A os ” 
1 Bow, French and Eyelet Design ; ‘ ~~ ™ 
1 Pincushion Top, French and Eyelet Design ye * 
Perforated coe Patterns 
1 Motif, French and Eyelet . ‘“ s 10 cents 
1 Corner Spray, French and Ey elet ; : : ‘ ‘ as 
1 Wreath for Initial, French and Eyelet - » ™ 
1 Napkin, French and Eyelet . _ 
1 Repeating Cross-Stitch Border . . i 
1 Scallop Corner . ‘ F = : . | as 
2 Repeating Scallops. ; P i 
4 Flower Sprays, French and Ey elet 40 ‘ 
1 Oval, 12x18 inches, French and Eyelet > ia 
Transfer Sheet Designs 
18 x 24 inches 
2 Towel Ends, Solid Embroidery , 10 cents 
1 Chemise, French and Eyelet Embroidery aie 
1 Five-Inch Doily, French and Eyelet Embroidery | ed 
1 Spray for Belt, French and Eyelet Embroidery -_ < 
2 Sprays for Waist, French and Eyelet Embroidery | 
1 Child’s Dress Front, French and Eyelet Embroidery ae 
1 Neck Bow, Solid Embroidery ‘ ‘ oe * 
1 Pincushion, Rambler Rose and Punchwork a 


Special 30-Day Offer 


The Priscilla Punchwork and Embroidery Outfit com- 
plete, as described above, with Illustrated Booklet on 
Punchwork, will be sent post-paid to any Companion 
subscriber who sends us one new subscription between 
September 12th and October 12th. Price of complete 


Outfit $1.25, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Have You Written 
for Your Copy ? 


Have you written for your ‘‘NATIONAL,”’ 
Style Book? Have you forgotten, or 
postponed writing? If so, write now. 

All you need to do is to say, ‘“Send me 
free my ‘NATIONAL’ Style Book,’’ and we 
willsend you your copy free by return mail. 

It will show you the desirable new styles 
in every kind ofapparel. It will save you 
money on every article you buy. It will 
bring you greater satisfaction and delight 
with your clothes than you have ever 
known. 

So don’t delay. Don’t forget. 

Write now for your copy 
and see for yourself the f, 
saving and satisfaction 
that may be yours. 










Money- 
Saving 
Prices on 
Ready- 
Made 
Apparel 


Waists 69 cents 
to $6.98 


Skirts $2.98 to 


Ladies’ Coats 
$6.75 to $29.75 


Ladies’ Dresses 
$6.98 to $24.75 


Furs $1.95 to 
$18.57 


Hats $1.49 to 


Ladies’ Ready- 
Made Suits 
$9.98 to $17.98 


Misses’ and 
Junior Suits 
$8.98 to $15.98 


Copyright, 1912, 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Mesure $10.95 to $35 


Samples of Materials Free 


Just think of a Tailored Suit, a beautifully 
tailored suit, of splendid material, actually 
made to your own individual measure — and 
the price as low as $10.95. And we take all the 
risk of pleasing you and fitting you perfectly. 
50 In writing for your Style Book, be sure toask 
for samples of materials for ‘“ NATIONAL” Made- 
to-Measure Suits, and state the colors you prefer. 
Samplesare sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


The “ NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on all our 
to any part of the United States. Every ‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
garment has the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Guarantee Tag at- 
tached. tag says that you may return any 
garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund 
your money, and pay express charges both ways. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 W. 24th Street, New York City 
No Agents No Branches 
































FIRE-ENGINES IN THE OLD DAYS. | 


N the old days, before steam fire-engines came 
into use, there used to be fierce struggles 
between rival fire companies to see which could | 


| 


“wash” the other engine. A fire was then “fought” | 
by extending a line of engines from the nearest 
water to the burning building. The engine at the | 
cistern or hydrant pumped water to the one in 
front, this in turn supplied the third, and so on, 
till the one at the fire end of the line was reached, 
and it played upon the flames. 


The foreman of the first engine to reach the fire | 
hailed the next company that arrived with, “Will | 
you take our water?” A refusal was not to be 
thought of; it would be showing the “ white 
feather.” 

An engine was “washed” when its rival supplied 
it with more water than it could pump out, so that 
its box was overflowed. As the engines were all 
of nearly the same size and pattern, the victory 
would belong to the company that applied the 
most muscle to its brakes. 

The exciting contest began with the first stroke 
of the alarm-bell, for each company was ambitious 
to be the first arrival ata fire. The first member 
who reached the engine-house threw open the 
doors, kicked away the chocks and rolled out the 
engine. Then a dozen members rush up, seize 
the drag-rope, and away the ‘‘machine” goes. 

“Start her lively, boys!” shouts the foreman, 
running ahead. ‘Let out more rope!’’ is the ery, 
as fresh members lay hold. “Pull steady!” cry 
the men, as be | bend to their work. 

A rival machine is heard rumbling a square or 
two behind. “Now jump her, men!” yells the 
foreman through his trumpet. “Jump her lively!’ 

Down the street rush the engines, followed by 
crowds of cheering boys. Sidewalks, windows, 
doors are filled with sympathizing spectators. 

“Take our water, boys?” shouts the foreman, as 
ag Fy engine pulls up at the fire. 

“Veg.” 


Round go the engines intoline; the hose is reeled 
off, and all being in readiness, the commands are 
given: “Stand by your brakes, men!” ‘Put in 
the butt!” “Play away!” 

And twenty partly ane men, ten on a side, 
dash down the brakes at the rate of sixty strokes 
to the minute. 

On the front of the engine stands the foreman, 
and with body swaying to the motion of the brakes, 
he shouts words of encouragement to his men. 

Then, as he sees the water “boiling” in the box 
of the rival, he grows frantic in his endeavors to 
increase the speed of his men. As it washes over 
the sides, he will lead the cheer of victory, if he 
has voice enough left to raise a shout. 

Sometimes the second engine pumped out water | 
faster than her antagonist could pump it into her. 
Then the latter was disgraced, or, in fireman’s 
slang, “‘sucked on.” 

All sorts of excuses would be offered by the 
members when their engine had been washed. 
“She was graveled;’” “she had a brick in her; | 
or “‘there was a stick under the valve.” Men have | 





-|even been known to bore holes in the boxes of | 


their engine in order to prevent her from being 
washed. | 
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MAUD HEATH’S CAUSEWAY. 


NE of the really interesting things for the | 

traveler in England to see is Maud Heath’s | 
Causeway, the gift of a public-spirited widow to two 
English towns four hundred and fifty years ago. 
Maud Heath of Langley Burrill, Wiltshire, was a 
thrifty and industrious market-woman, whose 
trade necessitated frequent trips to Chippenham, 
the nearest market-town, a noted agricultural 
center since the days of King Alfred. 


There was a good highway, but it ran through 
low meadow-land, and in spring. when the waters 
of the Avon were in flood, it was often overflowed 
for two miles or so of the way. People were some- 
times drowned in trying to reach the market- 
place, and the danger, loss and inconvenience 
were great. 

Maud Heath, with her hard-earned money, built 
a causeway, running beside the road part of the | 
distance, departing from it to cut across fields in | 
others; a stone-embanked footway, rising later | 
upon fine, high, sturdy arches of stone. St was 
a work built to endure; but the wise market- 
woman, at her death, bequeathed a fund for its 
repair and maintenance, which has been so faith- 
fully administered that not only is the causeway | 
still sound and serviceable, but there has been a | 
surplus from which to construct a new iron bridge 
across the river as well. | 

The causeway, besides its continuing utility to 
the country folk, affords a charming pleasure-walk 
to the visitor. It is a mile and three-quarters long, 
and begins in Langley Burrill, where a modest | 
stone let in beside a gate bears the inscription: 

From this Wick Hill begins the praise 
Of Maud Heath’s gift to these highways. | 

Where it ends, in the suburbs of the market- | 

town, another stone declares: } 
Hither extended Maud Heath’s gift 
For where I stand is Chippenham Clift. 

Two other memorials preserve the remembrance 
of the wise and excellent market-woman. One, 
erected near the new bridge, in 1689, is a sun-dial, 
dedicated with a long laudatory inscription, ‘To 
the memory of the vp ay! Maud Heath.” The 
other, on the crest of the hill, opposite the begin- | 
ning of the causeway, is a stone column and statue 
of Maud herself, in quaint peasant dress, with her 
market-basket by her side. Moreover, she really 
is remembered by more than students and anti- | 
quarians; her name is known and honored by | 
every man, woman and child throughout the coun- | 
tryside. 


THE TRUE FOOTBALL SPIRIT. 


HE train had run off the track and plunged 

down a steep embankment. Engine, baggage- 
car, coaches and sleepers were piled in terrible 
confusion. Jones, the world-renowned half-back, 
lying at the bottom of the wreck, came partially 
to his senses. 


Three passenger-coaches were piled on top of 
him. A piece of pipe was coiled about his neck. 
The rim of one of the great driving-wheels of the | 
engine rested on his face. His legs were pinned 
down by a —— beam. A pillow had been forced | 
against his mouth and nose, making it impossible | 
for him to breathe. His arms were pressed against 
his sides, and he tried in vain to move. 

But willing hands were at work upon the wreck, 
and at last Jones, the world-renowned half-back, 
was dragged out. —s round in a dazed sort 
of way at his rescuers, he asked, “How many 
yards did we gain on that ‘down,’ boys?” 
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SAFE WITH FATHER. 
N a fearful thunder-storm one day, Baby Ida 
begged her older sister to take her to their 
father in another room. Just as they started, 
there came a blinding flash of lightning. 
“Sister,” said Ida, “pray God to take care of me 





until I can get to father.” 


SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF 
PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS 

A speedy and economical treatment for disfiguring 
pimples is the following: Gently smear the face with | 
Cuticura ointment, but do not rub. Wash off the oint- | 
ment in five ininutes with Cutieura soap and hot water | 
and bathe freely for some minutes. Repeat morning | 
and evening. At other times use hot water and Cuti- | 
cura soap for bathing the face as often as agreeable. | 
Cuticura soap and ointment are equally successful for 
itching, burning, scaly and crusted humors of the skin | 
and scalp, with loss of hair, from infancy to age, usu- | 
ally affording instant relief, when all else fails. Sold | 
throughout the world. Liberal sample of each, with 
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A Kalamazed ex: 


“ Direct to You 





It is not only the saving of money that has given us 200,000 
delighted customers. It's the greater beauty, convenience, 
fuel economy and durability of every Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range. Also our prompt delivery and liberal treatment. 


Write for Catalog of 400 Stoves 
and 30 Days’ Free Trial 


Don’t pay the middleman 85.00 to 640.00extra. Let us save 
you that much. Return a Kalamazoo aftera year's use if our 
claims are not true. What dealer willdo that! Send postal 
now for Catalog No, 253, and please mention this paper. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Ask for Furnace or Gas Stove Book too, if interested. 
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HIS useful Pocket Kit contains just the articles most needed = 
kK about the farm or home. Can be carried in the vest pocket, as Si 
4 it is only 33¢x2¥ inches, and but 34 inches thick. Each Tool, 2 
P including the Knife, is made of good steel. These are a small Screw- @ 
5) Driver, Reamer, Gimlet, and flat File with screw-driver at end, all KJ 
Bs «enclosed in a leather case. Each Tool can be instantly locked into : 
= one end of the knife, and as quickly detached. 3 
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> OUR LIMITED SPECIAL OFFER iS 
2 For a limited time, or until our supply is exhausted, we will give the : 
=) Pocket Tool Kit to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, Kd 
> postage paid by us. Former price $1.50. Present price 80c., post-paid. - 
>) @ 
3 THE FIREFLY GRINDER, No. 6 


The. Firefly was built for a household grinder, but its rapid cutting 
qualities have placed it in shops, on the farm, or wherever tools are 
sharpened. It will not only sharpen knives and tools of all kinds 
and scissors, but larger articles, such as hatchets, axes, picks, etc. 
The Firefly Grinder is unqualifiedly guaranteed for a term of five 
years, but there is no reason why it should not last a lifetime. It 
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>) can be attached instantly to a table leaf or bench, is geared to attain 

< high speed, and will do as much work in half a minute as could be a 
= done on a grindstone in half an hour. A Firefly Grinder is indis- je 
2) pensable in every home or workshop. Our Offer includes a Car- § 
> borundum Finishing Hone set in a wooden base. S 
>. Given to Companion subscribers only for one new subscription and ? 
> 50 cents extra. Price $2.75. Sent by express, charges in either case 


to be paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
rated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is 


4 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepai 

United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE ESOPHAGUS. 


HE esophagus is the passage that 
leads from the mouth to the stom- 
ach, and through it all our food must 
necessarily pass. Like the other or- 
gans of the body, it is subject to 
various accidents and di , many 
4 of them painful or dangerous in them- 
6] selves, and especially serious, be- 
cause they may lead to partial or even 
total starvation. In stricture of the esophagus, 
when the canal is tightened or filled up at some 
point, the sufferer may live for years in a state of 
semistarvation, because the passage of solids is a 
mechanical impossibility, and life must be sus- 
tained on liquid food. 

Acute inflammation of the esophagus may be a 
complication in typhoid or scarlet fever. It also 
occurs as “thrush” in children, especially in badly 
fed and anemic children of the poorer classes. In 
these cases the mouth and throat are usually 
affected at the same time. 

In diphtheria the inflammation may extend from 
the throat into the esophagus, and membranes may 
form there. The esophagus may also be attacked 
in chronic tuberculosis, although the disease does 
not begin there, but spreads to it from the larynx 
or adjoining parts. 

Many cases of acute inflammation of the esoph- 
agus are caused by injuries. Young children some- 
times swallow small objects that inflict wounds in 
their descent, and professional entertainers who 
perform such tricks as sword-swallowing have 
been known to inflict or wound or even rupture 
this organ. 

The worst cases of inflammation are caused by 
corrosive or caustic liquids, sometimes taken with 
suicidal intent, and sometimes by accident, as in 
those cases where bottles of ammonia or caustic 
acids are carelessly left where children can expe- 
riment with them. Such an accident is at once 
followed by intense pain and symptoms of shock. 
Immediate efforts should be made to neutralize 
the acid, or alkali, to wash out the stomach or to 
induce vomiting. 

The worst of this sort of accident is that if there 
is recovery from the poison, the patient is very 
likely to suffer with a lifelong stricture of the 
esophagus as a result of the local injury inflicted. 
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LYDIA’S “LUCK.” 


bye was unlucky. There was no 
other way to account for it. She 
was not clumsy, careless or absent- 
minded, yet from childhood she was 
the chief sufferer in all accidents to 
body or raiment. When the swing 
broke, it was Lydia who was in it; 
when old Peleg ran away for the only 
time in his life, Lydia was the only 
one who was hurt; and in later years, if a neigh- 
bor varnished her chairs or painted her settees, 
the other guests might escape, but Lydia’s gowns 
always suffered. 

“There must be some reason,” Charlotte said, 
when the two were caught in a shower and Lydia’s 
“rain-proof” silk revealed disfiguring spots that 
would not dry out. 

Lydia stopped her rubbing for a moment. 
you mean some reason in me?” she asked. 

“Why, yes,” Charlotte answered. “Now don’t 
get angry, Lydia; it must be. Everybody knows 
there’s no such thing as luck outside of our- 
selves.” 

Lydia’s eyes flashed. ‘“ Look here, Charlotte 
Mitchell,” she cried, “I’ve been called unlucky all 
my life, and I couldn’t help myself, but I made up 
my mind when I was twelve years old that I wasn’t 
going to help bad luck along! Now will you tell 
me what there was in me that made my dress spot 
when yours didn’t? Weren’t they both guaranteed 
rain-proof? Was I any more careless than you in 
not expecting a shower? It’s bad enough to have 
your dress spoiled, although I can stand that; 
what I won’t stand is losing my self-respect. I 
wasn’t careless. I even hunted up the weather 
prediction, which is more than you did. I’m tired 
of being unlucky, and I’ll never stop fighting it if 
I have to die fighting!” 

A hearty burst of applause startled both girls. 
Neither had noticed that their old doctor had 
entered the room. 

“Good for you, Lydia!” he said. “If I know 
anything about bad luck, it can’t stand any such 
determination as that. Besides, I have a suspicion 





“Do 


that perhaps it hasn’t been all bad, after all. Which 
is the more orderly of you two girls?” 

“Oh, Lydia,” Charlotte said, with quick gener- 
osity. 

“And which of you is the more resourceful?” 


| 


| of that! 








Charlotte made a protesting face. “ Lydia 
again,” she acknowledged. 
“T’ve had to be,” Lydia explained. ‘“‘Why—O 


Doctor Grandon, is that what you mean by the 
other side of my bad luck? I never once thought 
And you really think it will go if I keep 
on?” 

“T really do,” he assured her, firmly. 

Lydia shook hands with him fervently. ‘‘Doctor,” 
she declared, in exaggerated tones, “‘you have 
saved my life!” 

But her eyes were full of gratitude. 
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A CLOSE MARGIN. 


FEW words of hurried conversation between 


two French settlers had an important part in| = 


deciding the question whether the far northwest- 
ern territory, from which the States of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho were formed, should belong to 
Great Britain or the United States. A monument 
at Champoeg, on the Willamette River, now marks 
the spot where this interesting episode took place. 
Mr. Theodore T. Geer, formerly Governor of 
Oregon, tells about it in his book, “Fifty Years 
in Oregon,” and quotes from the story of F. X. 
Matthieu, who saved the day for the United States. 


On a cloudy May day in_1843, a hundred and 
two settlers and Hudson Bay (rappers, coming 
from near and far, crowded into a log building at 
Champoeg, and held a storm meeting. The Amer- 
icans stood for an organized government and 
acquisition of the territory by the United States. 
The Hudson Bay men s as firmly quposed, 
and when a vote was taken it was hard tell 
which had won, since a good many on both sides 
were crowded about the doors, unable to push 
their way inside. 

A division was called for, and to make this pos- 
sible, the men rushed out to the little half-acre 
field in front of the a There everybody 
began gesticulating frantically and discussing the 
situation with great excitement. 

és in favor of organization follow me!” 
shouted Joe Meek, the famous pioneer and hunter, 
striding to one side. 

The Americans followed to a man. A count 
disclosed the fact that there were fifty men with 
Meek and fifty opposed, with two men, both 
Frenchmen, between the opposing forces, not 
taking sides, and engaged in a very earnest con- 
versation. One of these, Etienne Lucier, had been 
led to believe that heavy taxes would be levied on 
all property if the Americans organized a govern- 
ment. The tax ona single pane of glass, he had 
heard, would be twenty-five cents. he other, F. 
X. Matthieu (who is still living in Oregon), was in 
favor of organization. 

“Anyway,” he said to his countryman, “you 
know you have no window-glass in your house yet, 
and won’t have for a long time.” (Most of the 
settlers used skins in place of glass.) ‘“‘What dif- 
ference will it make? And it isn’t so, anyway.” 

The suspense lasted but a few moments. en 
the two men turned and took their places with the 
Americans. While hats were flying in the air and 
hand-shaking was going on, the defeated Hudson 
Bay men mounted their horses and rode away, 
leaving the other party to organize a government, 
and later to establish in that wide territory three 
great states of the American Union. 
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ROYAL CHASTISEMENT. 


N amusing incident of the healthy boyhood of 

the great composer, Joseph Haydn, is given 

by Mary Maxwell Moffat in her biography of the 
Austrian Empress, Maria Theresa. 


When von Reutter became choirmaster of St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral he had Joseph Haydn among 
his pupils. 

During a visit to the Hungarian Prince Ester- 
hazy, in 1773, Maria Theresa took occasion to say 
a word of praise to Haydn, who had composed the 
music of the opera given in her honor, and f 
conducted the performance. She expressed the 
conviction that she had seen him before, although 
she could not remember the occasion. 

“The last time your majesty was pleased to take 
notice of me,” said Haydn, “you ordered me a 
good thrashing.” 

“That does not sound like me,” rejoined the 
empress. ‘How did it naqpent” 

en Haydn told of a Whitsuntide when, with 
other pupils of von Reutter, he had been brought 
to Shénbrunn to sing in the chapel. Between 
the services the boys took to clambering over the 
scaffolding of the new wings of the palace. The 
empress caught sight of them, and sent word for- 
bidding the dangerous sport. But the attraction 
of the scaffolding was irresistible; on the follow- 
OE daz the boys were again risking their necks. 
en Maria Theresa expostulated with von Reut- 
ter, his surmise that the ringleader was “that 
a scamp, vat Haydn,” led her to suggest 
hat the rod be used to improve his memory. 
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“MORE BACON.” 


ANY years ago Congdon’s Tavern in Wick- 
ford, Rhode Island, was famous for its good 
cheer, and in “Early Rhode Island” W. B. Weeden 
has an entertaining tale of John Randolph of 
Roanoke, who was once a visitor at the inn. 


Mr. Randolph was on his way to Newport, and 
made his journey on horseback with his cousin 
Edmund, Secretary of State under Washington. 
All the way from New York “ham and eggs” had 
been the universal fare. At Wickford, Congdon 
said he would give them clams for supper. The 
eccentric John of Roanoke rubbed his hands in 
pleased expectation. Then appeared the host 
again, saying the tide was too high for clams, but 
they should have some capital quahaugs. 

“Good heavens,” exclaimed Randolph, who did 
not know that the — is a hard-shelled vari- 
ety of clam, “more bacon!’ 
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AN INSPIRING EXPERIENCE. 


LADY who must certainly have been related 
to the late Mrs. Partington recently returned 
from a seventy-day tour of Europe. 

To her friends she said with enthusiasm that of 
all the wonderful things that she had seen and 
heard, she believed the thing she enjoyed most of 
all was hearing the French pheasants sing the 
mayonnaise. 
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INGRATITUDE. 


CERTAIN well-known Senator was talking 
about an ungrateful office-holder, says the 
Washington Star. a 
“The man reminds me of Smith’s dog,” he said. 
“Smith, wil! your dog eat out of your hand?’ a 
friend once asked. 


“*Ves,’ Smith answered, ‘and out of your leg, 
too.’”’ 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [Adv. 


ae iiennainas 
When Fagged Out 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Especially recommended as an invigorator to over- 
worked body and brain. A most healthful tonic. [Adv. 








Missouri Military Academy 


MEXICO, MISSOURI 
Recognized by U.S. Government. Certificate admits 
the leading Universities. An ideal Home School 
with separate department for small boys. First-class 
equipment, beautiful grounds, unequaled health record. 


A Teacher for Every Ten Boys, 
FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS, 


Col. Walter R. Kohr, Pres., Box 257, Mexico, Mo. 


Be HELP! 
For HAY-FEVER 


The Hayes Method relieves the acute 
symptoms and cures permanently. 


Bulletin Y-126 free. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A FOOD CONVERT 
GOOD FOOD THE TRUE ROAD TO HEALTH. 


The pernicious habit some persons still have of 
relying on nauseous drugs to relieve stomach 
trouble, keeps up the patent medicine business 
and helps keep up the army of dyspeptics. 

Indigestion — dyspepsia — is d by what is 
put into the stomach in the way of improper food, 
the kind that so taxes the strength of the digestive 
organs they are actually crippled. 

When this state is reached, to resort to tonics is 
like whipping a tired horse with a big load. Every 
additional effort he makes under the lash dimin- 
ishes his power to move the load. 

Try helping the stomach by leaving off heavy, 
greasy, indigestible food, and take on Grape-Nuts 
—light, easily digested, full of strength for nerves 
and brain, in every grain of it. There’s no waste 
of time nor energy when Grape-Nuts is the food. 

“T am an enthusiastic user of Grape-Nuts, and 
consider it an ideal food,” writes a Maine man: 

“T had nervous dyspepsia and was all run down 
and my food seemed to do me but little good. 
From reading an advertisement I tried Grape- 
Nuts food, and, after a few weeks’ steady use of 
it, felt greatly improved. 

“Am much stronger, not nervous now, and can 
do more work without feeling so tired, and am 
better every way. 

“T relish Grape-Nuts best with cream, and use 
four heaping teaspoonfuls as the cereal part of a 
meal. Iam sure there are thousands of persons 
with stomach trouble, who would be benefited by 
using Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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TheFarthest 


Advance 
in fine piano-building is mark- 


ed by the new fall models of 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


We build in but one quality—the 
best. With the splendid traditions 
of half a century of Boston piano- 
building their heritage, and a brilliant 
record in 400 Educational Institutions 
and 50,000 American homes, these 
beautiful pianos merit your consider- 
ation. Catalogue on request. 


Wherever in the United States 
How to Buy. no dealer sells the IVERS & 


POND, we make expert factory selection and 
ship on approval, at our risk of pleasing. Old 
pianos taken in exchange. Attractive easy pay- 
ment plans. Forcatalogueand information, inter- 
esting tointending buyers, mail the coupon now. 











Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 





Name. 


a Address. 





























DéM 
Football 


The greatest football ever produced. 
Will stand just all the hard 
that you can stand. If you haven’t 
a“D&M,” get it now,and enjoy 
this vigorous, healthful autumn 
sport. Ifa dealer tries to sel 
you anything but a “D & M,” 












make a vigorous Kick. 
If that doesn’t do 
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“I don’t see how they make 
them wear so well.”’ 
“‘Nor I, either, Dad — they’re 
so light-weight and stylish.”’ \ 
Holeproof Hose are bought for 
style, for sheerness and for extra light- 
weight — simply because they feel »! 
good to the foot and because they me 
comply with what fashion decrees. “3 
The wear is considered by many buy- 
ers as merely an extra advantage. 
“ Holeproof” are made in cotton 
for men, women and children—even 
the smallest infants. You can get 
them 7” si/k for adults. We get the 
silk from the north of Japan. It is 
long-fibered—light-weight but strong 
— the best silk one can buy for the 
purpose. There is nothing near- 
silky about them—nothing makeshift 
or shoddy. ‘Try a box of the silk. 
Try a box of the cotton hose, too. 
FA us , 
floleproofflosiery We spend $55,000 a year to in- 
sure this quality standard, for that’s 
FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN what we pay for inspection—to see 
We pay an average of 70 cents that each pair is perfect. In all our 
per pound for the Egyptian and Sea experience, our replacements have 
Island cotton yarn used in the cotton never run more than 5 per cent. 
goods. Thus we guarantee every And“ Holeproof,” the original guar- 
stitch. Ifa single thread breaks we anteed hose, have been on the 
replace the hose gladly. market for 13 years. 39 years of 
We could buy common cotton for hose-making experience goes into 
as low as 30 cents a pound. every pair. 
The signature, Carl Goickl, is on the toe of every pair. And it means the 
very finest hose in existence. The genuine ‘ Holeproof ” are sold in your town. 
We'll tell you the dealers’ names on request or ship direct where there’s no 
dealer near, charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. Cotton ‘ Holeproof” 
for men, women, children and infants (six pairs) cost $1.50 to $3.00, according 
to finish and weight, guaranteed six months. Silk ‘‘ Holeproof’’ for men and 
women, three pairs guaranteed three months, cost $2.00 for three pairs of 
men's ; $3.00 for three pairs of women’s. Write for free book, ‘‘ How to Make 
Your Feet Happy.” Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1906 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 
, (358) a 
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THAT BARREL OF FLOUR 








“ AL, wal!’’ remarked Mr. Peaslee, 
W with unction, to the gathering at 
the post-office. ‘*Folks do get their 
comeuppance once in a while, don’t they ?’’ 
‘*Some on ’em don’t,’’ rejoined Mr. Drew, 
sourly. ‘‘If they did, you wouldn’t be round—’’ 
‘*Sho, now!’’ broke in Mr. Peaslee, pacific- 


ally. ‘‘Le’s not git all het up this elegant | 


mornin’. I was goin’ to come over an’ help 
you winner out them beans yesterday, only 
my wife made me hitch up an’ carry her to 
Bangor. What’s the odds? _We’re .goin’ to 
have lots more windy days, but that’s why it 
was. An’ I got somethin’ t’ tell you.’’ The 
group settled its composite self expectantly. 
Even Mr. 
ure. 


**My wife’s cousin, Drusilly Newcome that | 


was, where we had dinner yesterday,’’ began | 
Mr. Peaslee, with the air of a historian, *‘has 
ben in the habit of tradin’ for her grocer’s 


truck with a critter that kept a store near her | 


—right ’cross fr’m her house, ’s you might 
say, only kinder on a slant. This grocery 
feller had a slippery name ’mong the neigh- 
bors there’ bouts—nothin’ right down dishonest, 
you understand, only kinder—wal—slippery, 
you know. 

‘*Drusilly allus had a good deal of faculty, 
an’ she’d give out to her husband a number 
of times that she’d take her chances of this 
Webb—the store feller’s name was Webb— 
gettin’? much the better of her without her 
knowin’ it ’bout as soon as it took place. She 
had some little scales of her own, an’ once in 
a while, when the things come from the store, 


she’d weigh ’em careful right before him— | 


kinder showin’ him she wasn’t goin’ to take 
his sayso for everything, you know, an’ even 
when she didn’t want to go to the trouble of 
weighin’ ’em she’d sorter heft ’em in her 
hand, as though she wanted to warn him to 
be careful. 

**An’ another thing Drusilly was real sot 
on was havin’ the things she wanted. If she 
ordered one kind of—wal, coffee, say—an’ the 
grocery feller sent a different kind, there was 
tookey to pay right off. He tried it once or 
twice till he larnt better, an’ each time she | 
took ’casion to tell him just what she thought | 
of him, an’ after that he quit it, an’ she made 
up her mind she’d got him cured for good. 

‘*But you can’t feel real sure ’bout a critter 
like this Webb, an’ here a few weeks ago 
Drusilly found out so. It seems that she’d 
been havin’ a real good brand of flour from 


him, and she had told him that when she sent | 


for flour she didn’t want him to send any other 
kind. An’ he promised her faithful that he 
wouldn’t. 

**Wal, a spell ago she sent after some flour, 
an’ when he brought it she noticed that he 
was careful to keep the barrel bottom side up, 
an’ he opened that end instead of turnin’ of it 
over an’ openin’ the top, which is the natural 
way of openin’ a flour-barrel. She didn’t 
think much about it at the time, bein’ busy 
gettin’ dinner, but after dinner she got to 
thinkin’ ’bout it, an’ the upshot of the whole 
thing was she got ’Biel—her husband’s name’s 
’Biel—to cant up the barrel, while she got 
down on her knees and peeked under the barrel, 
and sure enough, it wa’n’t the kind of flour 
she sent for. 

‘*Wal, from what she let out to me an’ from 
what ’Biel told me private, I expect she was 
kinder het up over it. ’Biel said he tried to 
reason with her not to go over to the grocery 
till she cooled off. An’ he tol’ her that as fur 
as he could see, the bread they’d had that noon 
was as good as any they’d ever had. But all 
he said only made her madder. ’'T'wa’n’t what 
she’d ordered, an’ she wa’n’t goin’ to have it. 

‘In ’bout two minutes she was outer th’ 
house an’ a-streakin’ it over to that store, an’ 
when she went in the door the uproar broke 
out. Now, as I told you, this Webb was slip- 
pery, an’ he sot himself to work to smooth 
things over with’ Drusilly, an’ fr’m what I 
know of her he must bea wonder at explainin’, 
for she come back after a while, ’n’ he come 
with her. She wa’n’t what you call peaceful 
even then, but she was ready to let somebody 
else talk a little. 

“She got him into th’ kitchen, an’ pointed 
itt the barrel, and she give him his orders, smart 
«uy p’inted, an’ fr’m what’ Biel tells me I guess 
she didn’t pick her words, so tosay. She says, 
‘Now, Mr. Man, I want you should head up 
that barrel an’ cart it offen my premises jest 
‘Ss quick as it can be got,’ she says. ‘An’, 
further’n that, if what you’ve been tellin’ me 
's true, ’bout it bein’ only a mistake, you get 
‘nother barrel over here, an’ see that it’s the 
right kind this time,’ she says, ‘an’ I’ll take 
your word this once. But,’ says she, ‘if I 
ever find out that you’ve told me wrong, an’ 
that you knew what you was sendin’, an’ 
trusted to my never findin’ out or t? makin’ 
me believe it was jest as good,’ she says, ‘then 


Drew seemed placated in a meas- | 


you an’ I are done tradin’ t’gether, ’f I hafter 
go t? Oldtown ’r Hampden every time I want 
so little as a nutmeg,’ she'says. 

‘*Wal, this feller Webb, he let her have her 
own way ’bout it, an’ he headed the barrel 
right up an’ took it away. Sure enough, 
pretty soon he come back with another barrel, 
an’ Drusilly, after she’d looked it over an’ 


could leave it. 





|a great parade to ’Biel—so he told me—about 
how much better it was than the other kind. 





BOYS AND GIRLS | 


You can earn $2.00a day selling our “Song of Home.” 
It is a family favorite. Write for parcenmes and testi- 
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satisfied herself about the brand, told him he 


**When she come to use the flour, she made 


He let on that he couldn’t see any difference, | 


an’ that made her a mite sotter—if such is 
possible—than she was before, an’ ’ Biel gin in 
to her at last, to keep her quiet. 

‘*Wal, the day me’n’ my wife was down to 
Bangor, Drusilly told us the whole story, an’ 
‘after she’n’ my wife had talked it all over an’ 
| compared notes, an’ told about the different 
kinds of flour they liked an’ didn’t like, Drusilly 
| went out to get dinner, an’ we all tailed ’long 
|after her, so as to be together. Drusilly got 
| her other stuff goin’, and then she started to 
mix up a mess of biscuits. The flour was 
about gone, and she had to reach pretty near 
down to th’ bottom of the barrel, an’ after 
she’d reached down once, she had a kind of 
catch take her in her side, and she couldn’t 
reach no more, an’ she tol’ ’Biel to dip out 
the flour. 

So ’Biel went along to the barrel, 
| stood there a minute, lookin’, an’ then he 





| says, ‘Where’s that bow] you use to scoop flour | 


| with, Drusilly?’? An’ she says, ‘Lan’ sakes! 
I ain’t had that bow] for more’n two months. 
Use that tin basin on the mixin’-board, an’ 
dip it three times full,’ says she. 
dove down inter th’ barrel, and begun to paw 
round. Pretty soon we heard him kinder 
| give a gasp like, an’ he come up holdin’ some- 
thin’ in his hand. He breshed the flour offen 
it, an’ then he sot back into a chair that was 
handy, an’ held the object up where we could 
see it plain. It was her bowl. An’ how that 
man did laugh! 

**An’ Drusilly couldn’t say a word—all she 
| could do was to set there an’ stare at the bowl, 





an’ make up her mind what to say to Webb 


| when she got a chance. 
| **Course, when we come to think it over 


So ’Biel | 


an’ he | 


}an’ reason it out, it was all plain enough. | 


Webb hadn’t had another barrel of the kind of 
flour she wanted. So he took the flour over 


there, an’ took out the head that had th’ | 


wanted. You know he’d opened the other 





Wal, when she made her bread that day she’d 
| left her bowl in the barrel,—lots of women 
do, my wife doos,—and when he headed it up 
again, he headed the bowl in. Then when he 
turned the barrel over, that left the bowl on 
the bottom of the barrel, an’ she didn’t find it 
till she’d used the flour all up, most, an’ had 
bragged herself all over the neighborhood about 
her flour an’ how p’ticular she was t’ have 
jest that kind an’ no other. But Webb lost 
some good customers—her an’ her friends. 
Folks get their comeuppances sometimes, jest 
as I told you.’’ 

‘*Wal, Peaslee,’’ demanded Mr. Drew, point- 
ing a long finger at the narrator, ‘*I want t’ 
ask you this. ’Cordin’ to your lights, who 
got their comeuppance in this case—Webb or 
Drusilly ?’’ 

Mr. Peaslee ruminated a moment, while a 
faint smile flickered over his face. 

**T dunno,’’ he admitted. 
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MAKING A REFORMER. 


OR seventeen years in the House of Com- 
mons, and throughout a long life out of 


brand on it, and put in a head of the kind she | 


end of the barrel when he took it over to her. | 


it, Albert Pell devoted himself to the) 


reform of the English poor law. 


He was, | 


indeed, dedicated to the cause early in life by 


his own father. 


At the bottom of the village of Pinner, near 
which was the Pells’ country home, was a 


slow, muddy stream, on the other side of which | 


was the workhouse. * Thither,’’? says Mr. 
Pell, in his * “Autobiography,” ‘*T was taken 
on many a Sunday morning by my indignant | 
father, who immediately hastened through the 
hall to a door opening on to a walk which | 
bordered the Me length of the building. 
‘Along this walk stretched for some yards 
an iron rod, fastened to the wall at each end. 
On this rod ran an iron ring, 
chain and shackle. 


with a short | 
To this shackle the village | 


idiot was fastened by his ankle, and so, pass- | 


ing from left to right and right to left in the 
blazing sun or bitter wind, he took his exercise 
and wore away his life. 

‘*Placing me for a minute or so in front of 
this exhibition,’’ says Mr. Pell, **my father, 
in a very solemn tone, said: 

‘-*This sort of thing must be altered. If it 
is not done in my lifetime, mind you help to 
do it in yours.’ ’’ 

| Pell, in later years, did not forget. 


YOUR GROCER SELLS 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


Tell him nothing else will suit you. 



















Wheat Coffee 


Opens up new possibilities to the 
man or woman who likes coffee, 
but who can't drink it—and there 
are thousands such. Old Grist Mill 
takes the place of coffee admirably. 
It looks, smells and tastes like 
coffee, but being made from wheat 
and other ¢ grains, there's 
nothing injurious about it. It is 


one 
Nutritious, Healthful and 
Easily Assimilated 
Aids digestion, steadies the 
nerves, and exercises a reg- 
ulating influence over the 
entire system. Try it for 
a week and note its ben- 
eficial effect 








Why Don’t You Light 
Your Country Place 
By Electricity ? 


W E can light your house, grounds, 


barns, creamery or any buildings 


by electricity at no more cost 
Easily operated 
cost within 
reach of any one — not an ex- 
averages 
one-third or less than you will pay for 
current bought of an ordinary company. 


than kerosene. 
and kept in order 


The cost 


pensive outfit. 


Ask for new, descriptive catalogue F. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 


62 North Washington Street, Boston. 


, 








Sold by grocers everywhere, 





in 1-lb. packages like this 
—never in bulk. 


150 to 200 oe ) 
to the Pound . ; 20c. 
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not to fail.” — Thoreau. 


WORK for it; 


Write now for free catalogue. 


BEGIN DAY SCHOOL SEPT. 3d, 








“Men are Born to Succeed 


But no one can take out a mortgage on success. It 
can be obtained by no patented process. 
but there are two kinds of work — intelligent and unintelligent. 
INTELLIGENT work presupposes careful training. 
School is prepared to TRAIN YOU for practical business efficiency the 
salary-increasing kind. We find homes for our students and look after them 


The only method known to man is to 


Malden Commercial 


EVENING SCHOOL OCT. Ist. 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Educationally the Strongest Business School in New England 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President © - - 
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sanamen MASS. 








High School Graduates 


who wish to prepare So effectively for Mechanic: 
and Electrica ne , 

Installation in 
Business Positions shoulé apply to the 


TT Company at West Lynn, Ma Accepted ap 
PO ER & WRIGHTINGTON, cu ants will be paid regular compe naatio ym while ree 
Boston, Mass. ing instruction in the classrooms and enope Applicents 
will be admitted at alltimes. Send for d ptire bookl 
Se = = SS. SSS =5 = 





YOUNG MAN— 
YOUNG WOMAN— 


to train them for dollars 
no future. 


quickly, and when you are qualified we 
New Students Begin Every 


BURDETT 





When directed by a trained brain there’s a bank account in your fingers, 
Don’t bury yourself in some obscure place where there's 
Get close to the successful men of business 

Our courses in Bookkeeping, Stenography, Business will enable you to do so 
uarantee You a Good Situation. 


Monday. 


Sell Your F ingers 


We help you 


Catalog Free. 


COLLEGE 


18 Boylston St., Cor. Washington St., Boston 
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- A Rare Bargain =: 
oo. . 
eu We have a limited supply of Cuckoo Clocks left over from the season 

o 


ending July 1st, which we now 
su@ = price. Subscribers should quickly 


to secure 





offer at 
avail themselves of the 


nearly one-half the usual 
opportunity . 


this UNUSUAL BARGAIN. 


r ‘ 
ie Hand-Carved - 
es és 
. Cuckoo Clock . 
“e . “ s 
: The cases of these quaint Clocks are 
: 2 finely hand-carved, and are produced s 
ow by the peasants inhabiting the Black 
= Ne : . mi on ‘ s 
Forest district of Germany. The Clock 
time | has a 4%-inch dial, raised white nu-— »® 
ss merals, bone hour and minute hands, A 
: with genuine hand-carved ornamenta 
=“ tion throughout. At intervals of half « 
ow an hour a small door above the dial i 
E opens and the cuckoo calls the time. 
= This movement is accompanied by a « 
os strike. Size of case 13x 18 inches. 5 
e Until our supply is exhausted ,. 
os the ClocK may be had at the , 
ie Special Price of . 
2 $4.25 
ese . é 
| =m Sent by express at the receiver's expense. 
rs PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS . 
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~ PILLSBURY'S 


‘Take pride in your stove. If neglected, it 
soon becomes one of the most disfiguring 
objects in the home. If kept clean with 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 


it’s one of the most ornamental objects. The 
use of Satin Gloss Polish is so simple, so safe, 
so satisfying that there’s no reason why every 
stove should not be kept beautiful. 

‘* Shake well, apply and polish with 
either cloth or brush.’”’ It’s done in a 
jiffy. Why neglect a thing that is so simple 
and means so much ? 


Price 15 Cents 


Ask vour dealer for Satin Gloss, the 
improved slove polish. 


Satin Gloss Polish Co., 
Portland, 
Maine. 




















In Chow-Chow @ @ @ @ 4 
Spices Are the Whole Thing Ww 


If you'll select your spices as carefully as an Oriental does, your Chow-Chow will have 
that spicy pungency that has made this Chinese relish popular all over the world. Use 


Stickney & Poor’s Spices 


and this receipt will give you a deli- 
cious Chow-Chow. 

1 quart tomatoes, 1 white onion, 3 
green peppers, 1 head of cabbage, 
all chopped fine. Pe 4¢ cup salt 
over mixture and let it stand over 
night. In the morning drain off the 
brine and season it with 1 teaspoon- 





E ‘ f ful of Celery Seed, ¥ oz. Turmeric, 
< » 1 pinch Cayenne Pepper, ¥ oz. Cinna- } 
A ‘ve " mon, oz. Allspice, 4 0z. black Pep- ond ’ $ oe 
i Ah |e D per, 6 or 8 Cloves. Add ¥ cup of x | ACATVIEC R S | 
if iD P ABSOLUTELY PURE prown sugar, vinegar enough to # ICN i 
} ji 1 cover, and boil 2 hours. = ‘ yy owe tie: 


Stickney & Poor’s Spices hold \ 
their strength longest, retaining all L ’ b Vy M Hf) AJ 1A | 
of the flavor and aroma because they | \! VIN | 
are cut instead of being crushed in | \_— : 
the grinding process. In fact, every : ‘ } aAThl?) AX 
process in the manufacture of Stickney & Poor’s Spices is conducted with a degree DURA 
of care and thoroughness that makes the Stickney & Poor Products the standard of fn 
quality today, as they have been for nearly a century. 5 = 4 
Nearly ‘aii grocers sell them in 5c. and 10c. sizes. Write for our book of receipts. It 
will interest you. Say “Stickney & Poor’s” when ordering. 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 184 State Street, Boston. 
Me 66 6 6 6 6 6 
eee e Bs = 2 = e = te 














BLUE AND BoRAX 
35f 106& 15! 10$ 15°&. 25* 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE NATIONAL MUSTARD POT 
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Universal Balance Scale 


For family use this Scale is especially desir- 
able. May be held in the hand for weigh- 
ing baskets, sacks, poultry, butter, etc., or 
hung on a bracket in some convenient corner. 
Grocers and butchers practising the doctrine 
that “time is money,” will also find that this 
Scale will save many steps. Is adjustable for 
pan or scoop, and guaranteed accurate. 
Weighs 24 pounds by ounces. The porce- 
lain enameled pan is 10 inches in diameter. 
Diameter of dial 514 inches. Total height 
25 inches. Actual weight of Scale and pan 
44 ounces. 


- We have but a limited supply; until our 
Special Offer stock is exhausted, we will fill orders at 
$1.00 each. Sent by express, charges to be paid by receiver. 
Perry Mason Company, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. j 
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btn useful china Set is imported direct from Japan. Each piece has 
hand-painted floral decoration, including enamel and gold work. 
The fluted-shaped Bowl is 7 inches in diameter, and although intended 
for serving cracked ice, it may also be used for fruit and nuts. The 
Bowl is pierced at the bottom, allowing the melted ice-water to flow into 
the plate beneath. 


We have but a limited supply of the Sets. Orders will be filled 
to the extent of our stock at the special price of 40 cents per 
t. Sent by express at receiver's expense. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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We offer the No. 1 fam- | 3c ae 
ily size. It chops all kinds s% % 
of meat, raw or cooked, Ke AD 
and all kinds of fruits and 4 a 
vegetables into clean - cut, a ae 
uniform pieces, fine or aK Tis 
coarse as wanted. iS a 
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| Given to any Companion KS bo 
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subscriber for one new sub- a> This 1 ‘ful S , : . ‘ i ay 
eosiption end 38 conte extra. % " _ — u bey of seven -~ pieces 4 decorated enn by s% 
Pri $1.25. Sent b HH 1and, and imported from Japan. The style of decoration embraces rose- Po 
rice 3 ent by ex- ais buds, enamel work and gold tracings. The Tray is 11 inches long. Air 
press, charges in either case Rs RV 
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